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ESSENTIALS OF THE FAITH THAT SAVES.” 


1. SruyeuLaRIty ofr THE CuHrRisTIaANn RELIGION. 
, 


In the judgment of modern men everywhere Christianity 
occupies the foremost position among the religions of the world. 
As regards the number of its adherents, it is surpassed by some 
Oriental religions, but it is unquestionably the greatest as 
regards spiritual power, moral dynamic, and civilizing force. 

Men whom extensive and close observation, protracted 
and exhaustive study, have enabled to form conclusive opin- 
ions on the matter have declared that the Christian religion, 
by reason of its basic principles, is in a class by itself. With 
the assurance that characterizes the matured conviction of 
the historian, Guizot declares: “Outside of Christianity there 

_have been grand spectacles of activity and force, brilliant phe- 
nomena of genius and virtue, generous attempts at reform, 
learned philosophical systems, and beautiful mythological 
poems, but no real profound or fruitful regeneration of hu- 
manity and society. Jesus Christ from His cross accomplishes 
what erstwhile in Asia and Europe princes and philosophers, 
the powerful of the earth, and sages, attempted without. suc- 
cess. He changes the moral and the social state of the world. 
He pours into the souls of men new enlightenment and new 
powers. For all classes, for all human conditions He pre- 
pares destinies before His advent unknown. He liberates them 


1) Two lectures delivered before Lutheran students of the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis. Published by request. 
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at the same time that He lays down rules for their guidance; 
He quickens them and stills them. ... He offers an effectual 
remedy for the evil which weighs upon humanity; to sin He 
opens the path of salvation, to unhappiness the door of hope.” 

In a lecture before the British Bible Society, Max 
Mueller, the famous European scholar who opened the eyes 
of the world to the essential failure of the Oriental religions, 
said: “In the discharge of my duties for forty years as Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford I have devoted 
as much time as any man living to the study of the Sacred 
Books of the East, and I have found the one keynote —the 
one diapason, so to speak—of all these so-called sacred books, 
whether it be the Veda of the Brahmans, the Puranas of Siva 
and Vishnu, the Koran of the Mohammedans, the Zend-Avesta 
of the Parsees, the Tripitaka of the Buddhists — the one refrain 
through all— salvation by works. They all say that salvation 
must be bought with a price; and that the sole price, the sole 
purchase-money, must be our own works and deservings. Our 
own holy Bible, our Sacred Book of the East, is from begin- 
ning to end a protest against this doctrine. Good works are 
indeed enjoined upon us in that Sacred Book of the East far 
more strongly than in any other sacred book of the East: but 
they are only the outcome of a grateful heart,— they are only 
a thank-offering, the fruits of our faith. They are never the 
ransom-money of the true disciples of Christ. Let us not shut 
our eyes to what is excellent and true and of good report in 
these sacred books, but let us teach Hindus, Buddhists, Mo- 
hammedans, that there is only one Sacred Book of the East 
that can be their mainstay in that awful hour when they pass 
alone into the unseen world. It is the Sacred Book which 
contains that faithful saying worthy to be received by all men, 
and not merely of us Christians,—that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners.” 

Two other college-men have voiced their belief in the 
singularity of the Christian religion. Mark Hopkins said: 
“No, there is nothing on the face of the earth that can, for 
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a moment, bear a comparison with Christianity as.a religion 
for man. Upon this the hope of the race hangs. From the 
very first it took its position as the pillar of fire, to lead the 
race onward. The intelligence and power of the race are with 
those who have embraced it; and now, if this, instead of 
proving indeed a pillar of fire from God, should be found 
but a delusive meteor, then nothing will be left to the race 
but to go back to a darkness that may be felt, and to a worse 
than Egyptian bondage.” 

Thomas Arnold said: “The distinction between Chris- 
tianity anl all other systems of religjon consists largely in 
this, that in these other, men are found seeking after God, 
while Christianity is God seeking after men.” 

In these striking utterances the consentient opinion of the 
great men whom I have quoted stands out strong and clear: 
Christianity occupies a solitary place, and demands an evalua- 
tion apart from that of all other religions. It does not belong 
in a Parliament of Religions; it is the religion. There is 
no substitute for it, for there is no equivalent in other religions 
for what Christianity offers. It cannot be improved upon; 
it is the last word in the matter of religion. 

This conviction inheres in the earliest expounders of Chris- 
tianity. Peter gives voice to it when before the highest tribunal 
of the Church of the Jews he says of Jesus: “Neither is there 
salvation in any other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” ?) Paul 
joins him with the declaration: “Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 9) 


2. Tur Curistian RELIGION THE RELIGION OF SAvING GRACE, 


The Christian religion comes before men as the religion 
of salvation. Its message is “the glad tidings of salvation.” *) 
Its central figure is One who impressed men even on a short 
acquaintance as “the Savior of the world.” ®) 


2) Acts 4, 12. 3) 1Cor. 3, 11. 4) Is. 52, 7. 
5) John 4, 42. 
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Salvation implies the need of it. Christianity presupposes 
this need. It has to do only with those who admit this need. 
“They that be whole,” says its Founder, “need not a physician, 
but they that are sick. I am not come to call-the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance.” °) 

The need is universal. It is a mere delusion which causes 
some to ignore and deny it; “the truth is not in them” when 
they say that they are not in need. 

This need is summed up in one word: sin. That term 
embraces estrangement from God, in whom is not, and cannot 
be, sin; it embraces God’s anger, which is felt in the aceusa- 
tions of the sinner’s conscience; it embraces, as its last dire 
effect, the certain prospect of perdition. Moreover, sin, in 
the Christian conception, must be viewed, not only as an act, 
but as an inveterate condition in the human heart. Chris- 
tianity recognizes not only sinful deeds, but also “a body of 
> in which “there dwelleth no good thing.” *) It views man 


born of the flesh as “flesh,’”’®) as “evil from his youth also in 
”? 10) 


sin,’ 
the imaginations of his heart. Sin in its true inwardness 
is a habitual proneness to evil and disinelination to good, that is, 
to what God regards so. 

The pleasure of God is declared to men in God’s holy 
Law; but this is to them sheer displeasure, while what God 
abhors is sinful man’s delight. He may be the brightest genius 
in other respects, but he is as unable as were the philosophers 
of Greece in the days of Paul to understand the justice of 
God’s verdict, viz., that his reason is always a scorner of God. 
He may, like the Pharisees in the days of Christ, be a moral 
man in his own and other people’s estimation, and may angrily 
spurn the charge that he is contaminated in his innermost being, 
unfree in his moral actions, that he does not love God with all 
his heart and all his soul and all his strength, and that his 
dealings with his fellow-men are governed by self-interest. His 


denial of these facts— which even the heathen have acknowl-’ 


6) Matt. 9, 12. 13. 7) 1 John 1,8. 8) Rom. 6,6; 7, 18. 
9) John 3, 6. 10) Gen. 8, 21, 
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edged — merely proves the reality of what he denies: sin has 
so blinded and hardened him that his judgment has become 
crooked and his will perverse on every question that has a bear- 
ing on his standing with God. Whether he feel and acknowl- 
edge his need or not, that need is as little disputed away by his 
boastful assertions as the defect in the iris ceases to exist when 
a purblind person claims that his sight is perfect. Paul con- 
cludes his moral survey of the race with these words: ‘There 
is here no difference; for all have sinned and come short of 
the glory”) which they should have achieved for their God. 
Others see plainly what some fail to see, or pretend not to 
perceive. And God, who searches the truant and treacherous 
heart of man, and reads the thoughts of each down to the roots, 
knows them still better. 

J have called this fatal element, sin, the presupposition 
of the Christian religion. All known religions recognize it, 
and all declare it a barrier to the free communication between 
the offended Deity, whose laws have been broken, and offending 
man, who has broken them. All religions, too, devise means 
for its removal, but only the Christian religion starts the 
removal aright. : 

The salvation which the Christian religion presents to 
the sinner exhibits God Himself as taking the first step toward 
a restoration of the original relation between Himself and 
man. God, who abominates sin, and has hurled His righteous 
curse at wrong-doers, of His own free determination makes 
overtures to rebel man by which He desires to establish a union 
of love with man. Besides righteousness, holiness, and justice, 
which make God the absolute contrary of sin, — besides truth- 
fulness, which moves God to carry out every threat that He 
has uttered against the simner,—there is in God a quality 
which Scripture terms “grace.” It is a peculiar manifestation 
of His goodness which God displays, for instance, in His 
benevolent creation and in the kind providence with which He 


11) Rom. 3, 22. 23. e 
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o” 
governs the world. The grace of God, however, connects God’s 
goodness with man, not in as far as he is man, or in as far as 
he is puny man, but in as far as he is sinful man. Grace sur- 
mounts the very barrier which divides man from God. Because 
of His grace God loves man despite man’s sins, though He 
never loves man’s sin. 

‘“By grace are ye saved,” ”) Paul declares to the Ephesians 
twice in close succession. Out of this unlooked-for disposition 
of God toward the sinner springs the first thought and the 
possibility of a salvation for man. God, not man, starts this 
business. God proposes to restore man, and does not wait for 
man to rehabilitate himself with God. This is the first essential 
of the faith that saves. 

The publication of this disposition on the part of God 
Seripture calls a “revelation.” *) The fact that God entertains 
a gracious thought within Himself toward the sinner is 
a mystery to man. No religion has anticipated or remotely 
guessed at the idea of saving grace in an offended God. When 
this idea was published to men, and when it assumed living 
reality in the Messenger who was sent to proclaim it in its 
fulness, the world beheld the greatest miracle in its history. 
With a shout of joy Paul hails this unexpected news: “The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared.” ™) 
It had existed in God and had been declared to man already 
when the first sin was committed. God had, moreover, set 
apart an elect nation as the bearer of this revelation to the race. 
But, following blindly its own paths of reason and morality, 
the world had forgotten the revelation of saving grace. It had 
wrestled with the problem of man’s restoration to the favor 
of God; but its failure is written into every religion which 
was invented by man. Every religion except the Christian is 
really a proposal which man makes to God, and in which man 
lays down terms to God with which He is to be satisfied. By 
revealing His grace, God declares to the sinner, in effect: You 


12) Eph. 2, 5. 8. 13) Eph. 1, 9. 14) Titus 1, 11. 
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must leave this matter to Me; you begin wrong, and you will 
never get this problem to work out right. You lack the knowl- 
edge of the unknown factor, which only I can supply. 

Saving grace is something in God. It is necessary to 
emphasize this because a tendency has developed very early 
even within the Christian Church to transfer a saving quality 
to man and to call that grace. This teaching of Pelagius, which 
has found its most consistent exposition in the Church of Rome, 
subverts the foundation of the Christian religion. Saving 
grace is not something which God requires in man, but which 
He offers man. Therefore Paul, when declaring: “By grace 
are ye saved,” adds: “and that not of yourselves.” ) Grace 
is never human merit winning the favor of God, but, as Luther 
said, it is a thought which God entertains in His own mind, 
and by which He prompts Himself to approach the sinner. 
Christianity relapses into paganism the moment this meaning 
of grace is inverted. 


3. Saving Grace 1s MeprareD TO THE SINNER ONLY BY 
Jesus Curist. 


Occasionally, the grace that saves is represented as some- 
what like the easy-going habit with which an indulgent father 
views and is ever ready to condone the reckless vagaries of 
a wild son. Thus understood, salvation by grace becomes an 
act that destroys the very essence of God and the foundation of 
all true morality. It treats sin with indifference, yea, with 
comparative complacency, and turns God into a doting old 
gentleman. How men can hold this view and still profess 
that they believe in a God of spotless holiness, of uncompro- 
mising justice, and of irrefragable veracity, and how they still 
ean harbor any real dread of sin and any real love for virtue, — 
this passes comprehension. 

The Christian religion declares that “grace came by Jesus: 
Christ.” 16) “God so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son.” That mysterious thought in God, grace, 


15) Eph. 2, 8. 16) John 1, 17. 17) John 3, 16. 
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which started our salvation, led to another mystery — “‘the 


mystery of godliness: God manifest in. the flesh.” ') ‘When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
”1°) Saving grace became incorporated in 
a Savior. Him God declares His commissioned agent for com- 
municating to men the message of salvation when He calls from 
heaven: “Hear ye Him!’’*) And this Bearer of grace asserts 
that approach for the sinner to the affections of the Father 
is only through Him: ‘‘No one cometh to the Father but by 
Me.”*!) There is no saving grace for the sinner except such 
as He finds in Christ. This is the second essential of the faith 
that saves. 

To the scientifie thought of the modern man Christ is 
a most perplexing problem, anl that in a twofold respect: first, 
as regards His singular personality; secondly, as regards the 
peculiar mission which brought Him among men. Not that 
the modern mind has discovered any new difficulties along these 


made of a woman. 


lines; for doubt regarding the personal characteristics of Christ, . 


and disputes concerning His object in taking up an abode among 
men for a season, have harassed the souls of men in every 
century since the incarnation. The Christ-problem is the oldest 
problem with which the Christian Church in her contact with 
the men of this world has had to wrestle. 

The divine records from which we draw our faith intro- 
duce Christ to us as a strangely composite being. He is called, 
and described, and exhibited in action, ‘as “man,” ™) and “the 
Son of man.” *) His birth, His conversation among men, His 
death, are truly human. It was no phantom, no angelic vision 
drawn out unusually long to about thirty years, that men 
beheld passing up and down Palestine. It was no specter that 
addressed them, individually and in multitudes, on numerous 
and most varied occasions, with long intervals between. On 
all these occasions Christ was the same. People recognized 
Him as we would an acquaintance. He wept human tears, and 


18) 1 Tim. 3, 16. 19) Gal. 4, 4. 20) Matt. 17, 5. 
21) John 14, 6. 22) 1 Tim. 2, 5. 23) Matt. 18, 11. 
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He felt human joy. Men observed Him angry and cheerful, 
calm and disturbed. The Creed of our Chureh squares with 
the Bible when it calls Him “true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” 

And yet, this man “spake as never man did speak.’ 4) 
One of the wisest of His race confessed Him ‘‘a teacher come 
from God, for no man did the miracles which He did.” ™) 
A voice from heaven pronounced Him the Son of God,” and 
He Himself consistently sets up the claim that He “is in the 
bosom of the Father,’”) that He “is in heaven,” ®) that “He 
and the Father are one.””) He appeals to the convincing 
testimony of His superhuman works to corroborate His claim. 
Reviewing His personality, which is without equal among the 
sons of men, Paul asserts: “In Him dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” *) The transcendent virtues of the Deity 
had taken up an abode in this Christ. Though sojourning 
among His countrymen ‘“‘in the form of a servant,” and “being 
found in the likeness and fashion of men,” He “thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God,” He was “in the form of God.” °) 
Our Creed, again, is in full harmony with the Scriptures when 
it confesses Him “true God, begotten of the Father from 
eternity.” 

Equally incomprehensible to the natural reason of men 
is, His avowed mission. His first public act takes place on 
the banks of the Jordan, whither He has come asking baptism 
from John,—that baptism which by divine command had 
begun to be administered in those days “for the remission of 
sins.” *) John, who had special knowledge through his parents 
of the wonderful origin of Christ, was aware that baptism could 
not be applied to Him for the ordinary purpose. For this 
applicant had come into the world by an immaculate conception. 
He was even then the Sinless One —“‘holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.” **) It seemed blasphemous to treat Him 


24) John 7, 46. 25) John 3, 2. 26) Matt. 3, 17. 
27) John 1, 18. 28) John 3, 13. 29) John 10, 30. 
30) Col. 2, 9. 31) Phil. 2, 6—8. 32) Luke 3, 3. 


33) Heb. 7, 26. 
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as acommon Jew. He was in a class by Himself. John voices 
his scruples: “I have need to be. baptized of Thee, and comest 
Thou to me?” But he is told: “Suffer it to be so now; for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 4) The crowds 
-have gathered about Him to hear Him explain His doctrine. 
“Think not,” He tells them, “that I am come to destroy the 
Law and the prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” *°) His public career is literally punctuated with the 
ever recurring assertion that He was come not to do His own 
will, but “the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His 
work.” *) God’s will, the holy and righteous will of God, the 
good Law, which had been written in man’s heart at the 
creation, which men had broken in the fall, and were con- 
tinually breaking ever since, the Law which had become an 
indictment against them through their manifold transgressions, 
and whose terrors were visited upon them by their accusing 
conscience, — this Law had become the rule of His life and its 
complete fulfilment the achievement for which He strove with 
passionate zeal. 

His was a marvelous life. God from heaven declared Him- 
self “well pleased” with Him.*) From this one Man He had 
received that all-surpassing love which all the rest had failed 
to render Him. Men, too, extolled His numberless acts of love. 
In the last night which He spent on earth, the disciple who had 
studied the fathomless depths of His being and His incom- 
parable works better than the others looks back, as it were, 
over His past life, and sums up his judgment of Him in 
these words: “Having loved His own, He loved them unto 
the end.’ *8) 

This life of serving love had been full of self-abnegation, 
self-abasement, self-forgetfulness. It had entailed great hard- 
ships, had forced upon Him unusual humiliations, had led Him 
into frequent danger. It was a life grossly misunderstood and 
filled with the pathos of unmerited sorrow. It ended in seeming 


34) Matt. 3, 14. 15. 35) Matt. 5, 17. 36) John 4, 34. 
37) Matt. 17, 5. 38) John 13, 1. 
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failure when His nation turned against Him, and His best 
friends forsook Him, yea, when God Himself rejected Him. 
For we see Him writhing in agony in the garden and pleading: 
“Father, if Thou be willing, remove this cup from Me,’ *) 
only to be refused. Through the gloom of an unnatural eclipse 
we are startled by hearing Him cry from the cross: “My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?) He ends like 
a criminal on the gallows, after His very judges have pro- 
nounced Him innocent. And even in His last moments that 
overmastering thought which had engrossed Him through life 
is still in His mind: “Not what I will, but what Thou wilt!” 4 
He prays for His slayers, He shrives a penitent thief, and 
arranges for the future welfare of His widowed mother from 
His very cross. When a twelve-year-old boy, He had said to 
His bewildered parents who had found Him sitting among the 
doctors in the Temple: “Wist ye not that I must be about 
My Father’s business?” ”) That is the first utterance that is 
recorded of Him. The last one, His parting word, is a shout 
of intense satisfaction, “It is finished!” *) His life-work was 
accomplished by His death. 

The most popular solution of the Christ-problem that has 
been attempted is unsatisfactory. It is held that Christ is 
the perfect man and His life the highest type of morality. 
He is the pattern of excellence which we are to copy in our 
conduct. This solution disappoints, first, because it denies the 
divinity of Christ. It shuts its eyes to half the record which 
we have of His life. Christ the Perfect Man is at best half 
the Christ of the Bible, and that means, practically, He is not 
the Christ of revelation at all; He is a product of human 
fancy, not the result of comprehensive and exhaustive Bible- 
study. Secondly, if the divinity of Christ is admitted, it seems 
eruel to parade Him to us as the perfect man. Our logic will 
argue: It was easy for Christ to be perfect: His divine power 
upheld Him against the forces of evil. We who are mere men 


39) Luke 22, 42. 40) Mark 15, 34. 41) Mark 14, 36. 
42) Luke 2, 49. 43) John 19, 30. 
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have not the chance that He had. Thirdly, it is impossible to 
find in Christ’s work any saving element if His whole mission 
was to show men by a practical example what God demands 
of them in the way of holy living. Did not the Law show 
this clearly enough to all men, and had not the lives of the 
‘saints proved that the lessons of the Law were unachievable 
even by the best of men? Christ as the perfect man only 
deepens the impression of man’s utter disability under the Law, 
but He cannot be in any real sense man’s Savior. 

There is only one satisfactory solution for the Christ- 
problem —the Biblical one; and this connects directly with 
the thought of salvation. Christ declares that He came to 
“give His life a ransom for many”;*) that He had come “to 
seek and save that which was lost”;*) that He would “give 
His life for the sheep.” *) The work of Christ is substitutive 
work. “God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under 
the Law, to redeem them that were under the Law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” “) “God made Him who 
Knew no sin to be sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” ) The element of obedience 
which. is made so: prominent in His life—‘He was obedient 
unto death, even the death of the eross” ®”)—is necessary to 
complete the picture of Him as the Savior. Actively fulfilling 
the demands of the Law, passively submitting to every punish- 
ment of the Law, He has obtained salvation for men. His 
life and death have sacrificial and’ atoning virtue. He is 
“the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” ™) 
Our sins were made His by imputation; in the same way His 
righteousness is imputed to us. He died because of our sins; 
we live because of His atonement for sin. 

Now we come to appreciate the two natures in Christ. 
This wonderful personality is necessary for His office as Medi- 
ator between God and the sinner. His twofold consubstan- 


44) Matt. 20, 28. 45) Luke 19, 10. 46) John 10, 11. 
47) Gal. 4, 4. 5. 48) 2 Cor. 5, 21. 49) Phil. 2, 8. 
50) John 1, 29. 
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tiality — on the one hand, with God; on the other, with man — 
equips Him for the work of salvation. If He had been God 
alone, He could not have suffered and died; if He had been 
man alone, He could not have appeased the divine anger against 
sin, and overcome the consequences of sin, death, hell, and 
the devil. As the God-man He has achieved all that was needed 
for our reconciliation with God. 

This Christ is “set forth as the propitiation,’”’*!) the ex- 
ponent of saving grace to men. In Christ, God turns His 
countenance of love to the sinner. In Christ alone God meets 
the sinner as a God before whom the sinner ean stand, without 
being abashed and consumed. Augustine said: “I have read 
in Plato and Cicero sayings that are very wise and very 
beautiful; but I never read in either of them, ‘Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.’ ” 
is the experience of all men. 

The salvation which Jesus Christ wrought by His holy 
living and innocent death is a finished product of the redeeming 
grace of God. It has been stamped with the divine approval 
by the resurrection of Christ. Careful readers of the New 
Testament have been struck with the frequent and emphatic 
reference to the Easter miracle. Christ throughout His public 
ministry views, not His entering the grave, but His return 
from the grave as the true goal of His mission. “I lay down 
my life,” He declares, “‘that I may take it again; I have power 
to lay it down, and power to take it again.” *) So persistently 
had He instructed His disciples to look for His rising that He 
could justly chide them for their self-inflicted ignorance and 
their slowness of heart to believe His words when He appeared 
again among them in His glorified body. 

Why is this one miracle of Christ stressed so exceedingly ? 
As a proof for the possibility of the dead rising it is not the 
only nor the first instance on record. Dead persons had been 
restored to life by Christ Himself in three instances. The 


Augustine’s experience 


51) Rom. 3, 25. ' 52) John 10, 18. 
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resurrection of Christ differs indeed from all others in this that 
He rose by His own power. The resurrection is a proof of His 
divinity, but it is only an additional proof alongside of the 
many other miracles which He performed. The resurrection 
also establishes the truth of His predictions. He had said that 
He would rise, and He did. He is a true prophet; His doe- 
trine receives confirmation from His resurrection. Still, this 
does not exhaust the meaning of the miracle, 

The resurrection of Christ becomes the fundamental fact 
in the ereed of the new Church that is named after Christ. In 
their sermons and writings all the apostles dwell with great 
foree on this one fact. The sacred day for the public assembling 
of Christians, Sunday, is made to commemorate this event. The 
sacred rites of Christians, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are 
related to the resurrection: they are represented as drawing 
their salutary virtue from it. The conyersion of sinners, their 
holy living, their cheerful death, are derived from this event. 
Raul stakes Christianity’s right to exist on this miracle alone, 
when he says: “If Christ be not raised, then is our faith vain; 
we are yet in our sins; then they also which are fallen asleep 
in Jesus are perished.” ™) Dr, Uhlhorn, after surveying these 
facts, reaches the correct conclusion that without the resur- 
rection of Christ Christianity is unthinkable. Guy Thorne, in 
his novel When Jt Was Dark, has hardly overwrought this fact 
by his fiction when he pictures the collapse of organized Chris: 
tianity at the news that the resurrection of Christ was a fraud. 

The true import of this event is understood only by means 
of the bearing it has on our salvation. “Christ was delivered 
for our offenses, and was raised again for our justifica- 
tion,” )—- that is Paul’s thesis on the real meaning of the 
resurrection of Christ. That event has redemptive value. It 
was the world’s proxy that was laid to rest in the tomb on 
Good Friday; it was the world’s proxy that came forth from 
the sepulcher on Easter morning. God, the righteous Judge, 


63) 1 Cor. 15, 17. 18. : 54) Rom, 4, 25. 
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had accepted the offering which humanity’s Great Brother had 
made for the atonement of the world’s guilt. The greeting of 
the risen Lord to the disciples is a greeting of peace. What 
the angels had sung over His rude cradle in His birth-hour, 
“Peace on earth!” that He dispenses as a gratuity of His recon- 
ceiling mercy, as a trophy of His victory over death. God is 
at peace with sinners through Christ. Christ, the heralded 
Prince of Peace, is become “our Peace.”®) The handwriting 
of our transgressions is canceled; the indictment of the guilty 
world has been quashed in the chancery of divine grace for 
Christ’s sake. 

This view of the resurrection is the only one that does 
full justice to the event: the Judge of the whole earth pro- 
nounces criminal mankind “Not guilty!” This view caused 
Paul to raise that magnificent paean of victory: “If God be 
for us, who can be against us? He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with 
Him also freely give us all things? Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is 
he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that 
is risen again, who is even at the right of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.” *) The mighty significance of the Lord’s 
resurrection cheered Luther in his struggles. ‘Vivit!” “He 
lives!” he wrote on his desk, and pointed to the fact in hours 
of despondency. “Male egerim, bene egerim: nihil ad me; 
ecce Christus’ — “Whether I have done well or ill is of no 
consequence; behold, here is Christ!’””—that was his appeal 
to the glorious meaning of the resurrection. 


4. No Savine GRACE wiTHouT THE Means oF GRACE. 


The world of sinners is—is—u1s reconciled to God, — 
this now becomes the message of salvation. “‘God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them,” says Paul; and to show how this reconcilia- 


55) Eph. 2, 14. 56) Rom. 8, 31—34. 
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tion is to be transferred to the individual, he adds: “And hath 
committed unto us the Word of: Reconciliation. Now, then, we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled to God.” *) 
This places before us the third essential of the faith that saves. 
God has erected an instrument of power by which He makes 
appeals to the sinner’s heart, and induces him to accept what 
Christ has done for all sinners. This instrument is variously 
termed in Scripture ‘Word of Reconciliation,” ““Word of Life,” 
simply ‘‘Word,” ete. Its most common designation is “‘Gospel.” 

There is a wider meaning for this term, which oceurs, for 
instance, in the opening verse of Mark. There it stands for 
“record” or “account.” It is almost the same as biography. 
But besides this sense, Scripture uses the term ‘Gospel’ in 
a sense which makes “Gospel’* mean the contrary of “Law.” 
“The Law,” says John, “was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” *) Between thése two revelations 
of God there is an immense difference. The Law states what 
demands God makes upon man; it holds out promises of reward 
for good conduct, and threatens man with dire retribution if he 
fails to do all that is written in the commandments of God. The 


Gospel states what God has done, and is always bent upon: 


doing, in order to restore the sinner to a condition of righteous- 
ness in Christ, to reclaim him from the tyranny of sin, and to 
bring him ultimately into the life everlasting in a heaven full 
of joy and glory. The Gospel lays down no condition for the 
sinner to fulfil, but is a free, gratuitous offer of all that the 
sinner needs to be rid of sin and saved here and hereafter. 

Paul has called the Gospel, thus understood, “a power 
of God unto salvation.” ®) He has observed that by means of 
the Gospel God “effectually worketh”™) in men. It is, there- 
fore, an inferior, a wrong view of the Gospel to regard it as 
a historical narrative of the events in the life of Christ and 


57) 2 Cor, 5, 19. 20. 58) John 1, 17. 
59) Rom. 1, 16. 60) 1 Thess. 2, 13. 
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the early Church, or as the new law which Christ has laid 
down for the conduct of His people and the government of His 
Church. The Gospel is a means of grace, by which God seeks 
entrance into the hearts of men, causing them to understand 
His gracious purposes concerning them, to conceive a delight 
in such knowledge, to acquiesce in His declaration of peace, 
and to appropriate the work of Christ as their own, because 
rendered in their place. From the Gospel there issue strong 
persuasive influences, which attack the natural deadness, cold- 
ness, indifference of the sinner’s heart over and against affairs 
of the soul and spiritual matters. The power of rescuing love 
is exerted upon the human reason to make it grasp the divine 
logic of the plan of salvation which runs counter to all human 
logic, to overcome all its finely thought-out reasonable scruples 
about the correctness, the validity, the ethics of this plan. This 
same power lays hold upon the human will, which is full of 
self-conceit and pride, and stubbornly opposes the proposition 
that man can be saved only like a beggar by the mercy of God. 
It overcomes the reluctance, the diffidence, the doubts of the 
alarmed sinner, who imagines he is not worthy of such grace, 
and makes out of the unwilling men joyously willing to accept 
the pardon of their Father in heaven. 

The promises of the Gospel have been attached also to 
eertain ordinances of Christ’s appointment in which there is, 
besides the spoken word of grace, some visible element con- 
nected with the word. These ordinances— Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper — are meant for the same purpose as the written 
or spoken word: they convey, confirm, and seal saving grace 
to the sinner. God seeks entrance into the human heart by 
every possible means of approach: through the eye, the ear, 
the touch, the taste. He makes multitudinous efforts to win 
the sinner’s affection. 

At no time, indeed, does God exert His irresistible power 
of majesty, compelling the sinner by main force to yield to 
His entreaties. This would be a self-contradiction, and would 
leave the sinner, convinced against his will, to be of the same 

6 
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opinion still. But there is a mighty moral suasion exerted 
through the Gospel and Gospel ordinances, and the sinner who 
comes under this influence feels that “the Word! of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword. 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” ®) 

This conception of the Gospel is wholly at variance with 
the notion that the Gospel opens up a possibility for the sinner 
to save himself, if he will try. In this view an effort is de- 
manded of the sinner: he must experience a sorrow over sin, 
he must pass through the agonies of remorse and contrition, 
and form the resolution to amend his conduct. Only then may 
he dare to hope for merey in God and take comfort in Christ. 
This view vitiates the entire Gospel. Paul emphasizes the 
fact that Christ “died for the ungodly,” that God sacrificed 
His Son for us “while we were yet sinners.” ™) God looks for 
no preparation which the sinner is to effect before His grace 
is extended to him. Gospel grace is never conditioned grace: 
it is the simple announcement that God is reconciled; it is 
the offer of a salvation that is already accomplished, not one 
that must first be started by the sinner. The call of grace is 
issued, not in this form: “If you are properly prepared by 
penitence, prayer, and holy resolves, and are thus ready, you 
may come,” but thus: “Come; for all things are now ready.” ®) 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money and without price. Wherefore 
do ye spend money for that which is not bread, and your labor 
for that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, 
and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul delight itself 
in fatness,”) That means: Come unconditionally; come just 
as you are! 


61) Heb. 4, 12. 62) Rom. 6, 6. 8. 
63) Luke 14, 17. 64) Is. 55, 1.2. 
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Christians are sometimes asked to state the exact circum- 


stances of their conversion. I doubt whether any are ever 
able to do that. Most men can say no more about the great 
change that has come into their lives than the blind man in 
the Gospel, whose sight Christ had restored: ‘One thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see.”®) Dr. Torrey well 
described the silent operations of saving grace in a recent 
number of The King’s Business: — 


— 


You ask me how I ever came to Christ? 

I do not know. 

There came a yearning for Him in my soul 

So long ago. 

I found earth’s flowers would fade and die — 

I wept for something that could satisfy; 

And then —and then — somehow I seemed to dare 
To lift my broken heart to Him in prayer, 

I do not know —I cannot tell you how; 

I only know He is my Savior now. 


You ask me when, what time, I came to Christ? 
I cannot tell. ; 

The day, or just the hour, I do not now 
Remember well. 

It must have been when I was all alone 

The light of His forgiving Spirit shone 

Into my heart, so clouded o’er with sin; 

I think —I think —’t was then I let Him in. 
I do not know —1I cannot tell you when; 

I only know He is so dear since then. 


You ask me where I found the Savior Christ? 
I cannot say. 

That sacred place has faded from my sight 
As yesterday. 

Perhaps He thought it better I should not 
Remember where. How I should love that spot! 
I think I could not tear myself away, 

For I should wish forever there to stay. 

I do not know, —I cannot tell you where, — 

I only know He came and blessed me there. 


65) John 9, 25. 
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_ You ask me why I came to Jesus Christ? 
I can reply. 
It is a wondrous story; listen while 
I tell you why. 
My heart was drawn at length to seek His face. 
I was alone; I had no resting-place; 
I heard how He had loved me with a love 
Of depth so great —of height so far above 
The human ken; I longed such love to share, ‘ 
And sought it then upon my knees in prayer. 


You ask me why I thought this loving Christ 
Would heed my prayer? 

I knew He died upon the cross for me, — 

I nailed Him there. 

I heard His dying ery, “Father, forgive!” 

I saw Him drain death’s cup that I might live; 
My head was bowed upon my breast in shame! 
He called me, and in penitence I came. 

He heard my prayer! I cannot tell you how, 
Nor when, nor where: only —I love Him now. 


2 That is the common experience of every sinner on whom 
the grace of God has laid hold: God came, and saw, and 
conquered. He found me; He picked me up; I followed. He 
did it all; I did nothing but resist, but His love was too strong 
for me. ‘That is what it means to be saved by grace. 


5. No Savine Grace Recrivep Excert sy Farri. 


There remains a fourth essential of saving faith to be 
noted: How does the sinner “come” to Christ? How does 
he “buy without money” from Christ? How does he “taste 
and see” that the Lord is good? How does he “take,” “eat,” 
what God’s grace offers? We are here not dealing with material 
objects. It is all spiritual business of the highest order, affairs 
of the heart, that we have been reviewing. Yet, Scripture in 
its practical way and descending to our common intelligence 
speaks of these affairs in physical terms. What is meant by 
all such expressions as “coming to Christ’ is the act of believing. 
When the intellect grasps the message of salvation and credits 
it as true, when the will of the individual sinner accepts it as 
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designed for him and acquiesces therein, —that is believing, 
that is personal faith. 

Faith establishes for the individual that right relation 
to God which the work of Christ has established for the entire 
world of men. By believing, each one of the redeemed appro- 
priates for himself the merits procured by Christ. He knows 
that he is credited by God with all the holiness and innocence 
of Christ. He is righteous for Christ’s sake; Christ’s righteous- 
ness is reckoned as his own. It is like pronouncing a criminal 
“Not guilty” in a court of justice. In Scriptural parlance we 
call this justification. Paul tells us what he abandoned and 
what he embraced in his justification, when he quit the Phari- 
sees and joined the Christians: “What things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ, yea, doubtless, and I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung, that [ may win Christ, and be 
found in Him, not having mine own righteousness, which is 
of the Law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.” ®) 

Justification is the primal and basic fact in personal Chris- 
tianity. It represents the spiritual crisis in our lives. It is 
the passing away of the old and the advent of the new. It 
restores to the sinner a good conscience before God. He faces 
God with no dread of His displeasure; on the contrary, he 
knows that God is pleased with him. He is become the child 
of God through the adoption of grace. He enjoys child’s privi- 
leges with God: he communes with Him, speaks to Him, and 
is answered. He is installed as heir of God and coheir with 
Jesus Christ. The distant future, his fate after death, death 
itself and the grave, and the final judgment, hold no terrors 
for him. His fate is secured in Christ. 

An effect of this, which in point of time coincides with 
justification, is a moral change that comes over the powers of 


66) Phil. 3, 7—9. 


ae 
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the soul. God and all things divine have now become lovable 
objects to the sinner’who before loathed them. His judgment 
on the value of things is changed, completely reversed. He feels 
different impulses impelling him to action, and gladly follows 
them. Life has assumed a new meaning to him: it is become 
a grand opportunity for service to the Redeemer-God according 
to His expressed will: Christ Himself is become a living 
reality in the person’s existence, and Christ’s word and example 
the principle that determines his likes and dislikes, his every 
action. So Paul pictures the new state when he says: “‘I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave Himself for me.”™) This life, too, is nothing 
else than the same faith’ which at first grasped the pardoning 
hand of God, and always holds that hand. It is manifested in 
a thousand forms in the routine of our daily tasks. It deter- 
mines every view of duty; it prompts every holy, generous, 
charitable resolve; it develops a prolific activity along the 
line of everything that is true, everything that is honest, 
everything that is just, everything that is pure, everything 
that is lovely, everything that is of good report, everything 
virtuousand praiseworthy.®) It “teaches men that, deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, they should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Savior Jesus Christ.” ©) 

Here, in the faith which day by day and hour by hour 
lays hold of the redemption by Christ, and which filled the 
commonest actions of believers with the spirit of gratitude and 
love, lie the mainsprings of true morality. It is this faith that 
overcame the world in the days of the apostles, and that has 
since changed the face of human affairs. Its silent influences 
have gone out into all ranks and occupations of men. Innu- 
merable times its decadence has been asserted, because in its 
visible forms this faith exists in much weakness. It still bears 


67) Gal. 2, 20. 68) Phil. 4, 8. 69) Titus 2, 12. 13. 
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the image of its despised Master. The pride of reason and self- 
conscious probity scorns it. But it proceeds quietly, unostenta- 
tiously, with its work of remolding men. It possesses perennial 
youth, immortal vitality, unconquerable strength. 

Some years ago the assertion that the influence of Chris- 
tianity was waning drew from Edward Thomson this eloquent 
rejoinder: “While Christianity is speaking in languages more 
numerous, by tongues more eloquent, in nations more populous 
than ever before; marshaling better troops, with richer har- 
mony; shrinking from no foe, rising triumphant from every 
conflict; shaking down the towers of old philosophies that exalt 
themselves against God; making the steam-press rush under 
the demand for her Scriptures, and the steam-horse groan under 
the weight of her charities; emancipating the enslaved, civi- 
lizing the lawless, refining literature, inspiring poetry; sending 
forth art and science no longer clad in soft raiment to linger 
in king’s palaces, but as hardy prophets of God to make the 
earth bud and blossom as the rose, giving godlike breadth and 
freedom and energy to the civilization that bears its name, 
elevating savage islands into civilized states, leading forth Chris- 
tian martyrs from the mountains of Madagascar, turning the 
clubs of cannibals into the railings of the altars before which 
Fiji savages call upon Jesus; repeating the Pentecost ‘by many 
an ancient river and many a palmy plain’; thundering at the 
seats of ancient paganism; sailing all waters, cabling all oceans, 
sealing all mountains in the march of its might, and ever en- 
larging the diameter of those circles of light which it has kindled 
on earth,—you call it a failure?’ Nay, indeed, this faith 
never fails. Its merciful mission to the disconsolate, wherever 
they languish, goes on despite the hypocrisy of false adherents, 
the feebleness of its true disciples, and the might of earth’s 
powers that are arrayed against it. It will continue winning 
souls, even from the ranks of its most outspoken opponents, 
until with the return of the Lord it will pass into the vision 
beatific and the peace and glory which it has promised its 
followers. 
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The only question that any person should entertain re- 
garding this faith that saves is: What is my personal relation 
to it? The smallest portion of the grace that brings salvation 
has been regarded as a priceless guerdon of the heart’s longing 
by one of the great thinkers of the race, who even perpetuated 
his conviction on his gravestone. You have no doubt heard 
of the beautiful inscription on the tomb of Copernicus in 
Germany : ”) 

Not such grace erave I as to Paul Thou grantedst, 
Nor ask I Peter’s pardon; only such grace 
As on the cross Thou on the thief bestowedst 

I pray with longing. 

It is a noble confession. Would that among earth’s wisest 
sons and daughters many were found to repeat it! Jesus has 
said: “Whosoever will confess Me before men, him will I con- 
fess before My Father which is in heaven.” “) What a prospect 
this word opens up! Jesus will before the company of heaven 
declare to His Father: “This person is My friend; I vouch for 
him; I own him; I want him for Mine own.” Verily, that is 
a goal worth coveting; that is a thought that deserves to engage 
the absorbing study of the wisest and the intense affection of 
the sincerest. May it be the subject of our profoundest medita- 
tions and the object of our abiding love! May we respond to 
the call of saving grace in the words of Charlotte Elliott: 

Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 


And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come! 


70) Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 
Veniam Petri neque posco, sed quam 
In erucis ligno dederas latroni 
Sedulus oro. 
71) Matt. 10, 32. 
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TREATISE ON ISAIAH 53.” 


This paper has been divided into two parts. Part I sets 
forth an answer to the question: Who is the Servant of whom 
the Prophet speaks? If we can show that it is Jesus of 
Nazareth, it will not be necessary to pause and show in detail 
how minutely this has all been fulfilled in Him. Any one 
familiar with His life will readily see and know that every 
detail of this, as well as all other prophecies concerning Him, 
finds its fulfilment in Him, who was born, suffered and died, 
and rose again on the third day, according to the Scriptures. 
Part II, therefore, concerns itself mainly with showing what 
was expected of the Servant mentioned chap. 52, 13, and the 
One of whom the Prophet speaks in chap. 53; for they are 
the same. . 

Another reason for choosing this mode of procedure is the 
fact that in late years the critics, denying prophecy, have en- 
deavored to show that this Servant is not Jesus of Nazareth, 
but some one else. The Jews are also very much concerned 
about showing that this is not Jesus of Nazareth, because, if 
they admit this, they must accept Him as the promised Messiah. 
If the common interpretation of this passage is correct in 
referring it to a suffering Savior and Messiah, then their notions 
of the Messiah must be wrong. On the other hand, if it can be 
shown that this passage was written before the time of its 
fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth, then it settles our controversy 
with the infidels. We have not endeavored to fix an exact 
date of the writings of Isaiah, for: it makes no material dif- 
ference whether this’ was written seven hundred or fifty or ten 
years before its fulfilment, —it would still be prophecy. 

Evidence of the fact that this was written before the time 
of Jesus can be grouped under several divisions. The general 
argument used to prove that Isaiah wrote at all can be applied 


1) Read before the Joint Conference of German, English, and Nor- 
wegian brethren in Chicago, Il, January 30, 1917, and in aecordance 
with a resolution passed by the Conference prepared for publication in 
the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. K. V. HASERODT, 
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to this passage also. Subdivided, this argument can be pre- 
sented somewhat as follows: — 

1. It is quoted in the New Testament as a part of the 
writings of Isaiah then well known, e. g., John 12, 38; Rom. 
10,16; Acts 8,28—85; Matt. 8,17; 1 Pet. 2,21—25, Thus 
it is shown that this passage was in existence at the time the 
New Testament was written. 

2. It is found in the LX.X, which was in existence at the 
time of Jesus.”) 

3. It can be shown that it has not been interpolated or 
corrupted, for it is the same in all versions. 

4. The Jews would not have changed it into its present 
form, because in its present form it is opposed to their pre- 
vailing notions of the Messiah.°) 

5. Christians could not have changed it, because the Jews 
zealously guarded their Sacred Canon.” 

6. Another argument can be mentioned: No Jewish writer 
has ever charged that this passage has been changed or cor- 
rupted. 

I. 

A noteworthy fact regarding the authenticity of the 
prophecy is the length of time that the belief in the author- 
ship of Isaiah was left unchallenged. This is brought out 
very forcibly in the following quotation: ‘For about twenty- 


2) “Birst and foremost, we have here the Greek translation of the Old | 
Testament, venerable not only as the oldest, but as that which at the time 
of Jesus held the place as our Authorized Version” (this is true of the 
Diaspora, but it is doubtful whether it is true of Palestine), “and as such 
is so often, although freely, quoted in the New Testament.” “In his reign” 
(Ptolemy III, 247—221 B. ©.) “we must regard the LXX version as, at 
least substantially, completed.” (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, pp. 23. 26.) ; 

3) Josephus, speaking of the Sacred Writings of the Jews, says: “Dur- 
ing so many ages as have already passed, no one has been so bold as either 
to add anything to them, to take anything from them, or to make any 
change in them; but it becomes natural to all Jews, immediately and 
from their very birth, to esteem those books to contain divine doctrine, 
and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, willingly to die for them.” 
(Against Apion, Book T, p. 885.) / 
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five centuries no one dreamt of doubting that Isaiah, the son 
of Amoz, was the author of every part of the book that goes 
under his name; and those who still maintain the unity of 
authorship are accustomed to point, with satisfaction, to the 
unanimity of the Christian Church on the matter, till a few 
German scholars arose, about a century ago, and called in 
question the unity of this book.” (Dr. A. B. Davidson, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in New College, Edinburgh, quoted by 
Prof. Geo. L. Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, in Fundamentals, Vol. VII, p. 70.) 

The early Jewish writers referred this passage to the 
Messiah, but when it was urged against them by the Christians, 
the later writers in part referred it to the whole Jewish people, 
in part to the pious portion of the Jews, while others refer it 
to Isaiah himself. We know that Philip in his discourse with 
the Ethiopian eunuch referred and applied it to Jesus of 
Nazareth, and it was the means of the conversion of this man. 
(Acts 8, 27—40.) 

' Let us consider the proof that it refers to Jesus of Naza- 
reth. We will not consider the many attempts made to refer 
it to some one else, for they are many and varied. 

The prophet refers to an individual. He cannot refer to 
a nation or any portion of a nation collectively. The whole 
tenor of the passage that the Servant is the substitute of others 
shows that it cannot refer to a nation. Furthermore, the Servant 
suffers voluntarily, innocently, and vicariously. This was not 
true of the Jewish any more than it is true of any other nation. 
It does not refer to. the prophets collectively, as has also been 
supposed. In answer to this it is sufficient to ask, Where and 
when did the prophets collectively, voluntarily, innocently, 
and vicariously suffer for the transgressions and iniquities of 
others? It must refer to an individual. The only question is, 
Who is this individual ? 

Referring to an individual, it can only refer to the Messiah. 
The advocates of the theory that it refers to some one else 
besides the Messiah have not been able to agree on any one 
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particular individual, and furthermore, none of the individuals 
named, e. g., Jeremiah, Uzziah, Isaiah, had any claims to the 
statements here made respecting this Servant. Upon which 
one has God laid the iniquities of us all? No, this passage 
refers to the Messiah, and to Him alone. 

This has all the force of the early writings in its favor. 
When the minds of the Jewish writers were not prejudiced 
and blinded by their hatred of Jesus of Nazareth, they applied 
this passage to the Messiah, e. g., in the Talmud, and ‘the 
interpretation was not questioned. Although this does not 
necessarily prove that the interpretation is correct, yet it 
carries weight in showing that it was the commonly accepted 
explanation, as setting forth what the language conveys. This 
interpretation has only been called into question in compara- 
tively recent years. 

The final argument, and the one which is conclusive to 
every one who has faith in the Bible, is the fact that the New 
Testament refers it to the Messiah, and this Messiah is Jesus 
of Nazareth. A few examples: John 12, 37. 38: “But though 
He had done so many miracles before them, yet they believed 
not on Him, that the saying of Esaias the prophet might be 
fulfilled which he spake, Lord, who hath believed our report,. 
and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” Luke 
22, 37: “For I say unto you that this that is written must 
yet be accomplished in Me, ‘And He was reckoned among the 
transgressors.’”’ Mark 15, 28: ‘And the seripture was ful- 
filled which saith, ‘And He was numbered with the transgres- 
sors.’” Acts 8, 35: “Then Philip opened his mouth, and began 
at the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” Matt. 
8,17: “That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses.”’ 

Also when we consider how minutely all details of this 
prophecy have been fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, how He 
was despised and rejected of men; how He was bound and 
spitefully treated; how in consequence of a trial carried on 
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under the form of law He was sentenced to a violent death, 
death on the cross; how His enemies intended that His burial 
should be as the burial of a criminal, but how their designs 
were thwarted when Pilate gave permission to Joseph of 
Arimathea, and he, together with Nicodemus, saw to it that 
Jesus received an honorable burial; how the kingdom and 
reign of the Messiah has been established, and many have been 
given to Him as disciples,—we are forced to the conclusion 
that this Servant of whom the Prophet speaks is none other 
than Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah and Christ, the Savior 
and Redeemer of mankind, who gave His life a ransom for 
many, and has made reconciliation and is the propitiation for 
our sins, not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world, 
and who is over all, God blessed forever. Edersheim, in his 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, says of Jesus of Naza- 
reth: “If He be not the Messiah, He has at least done the 
Messiah’s work. If He be not the Messiah, there has at least 
been none other before or after Him. If He be not the Messiah, 
the world has not, and never can have, a Messiah.” Again: 
“The question whether this hope” (viz., the hope of a Messiah) 
“has ever been realized —or rather, whether One has appeared 
whose claims to the Messiahship have stood the test of investi- 
gation and time —impartial history can make only one answer. 
It points to Bethlehem and Nazareth.” (Vol. I, 181. 180.) 

Let us consider another thing in regard to the position of 
this 53d chapter of Isaiah. What has been termed the “richest 
mine of Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament” is that 
portion of Isaiah which embraces chapters 40 to 66. As the 
precious jewel which occupies the innermost shrine we find the 
53d chapter, with its twelve verses, in which the truth of the 
vicarious atonement is declared fourteen times, in the very 
center. Thus in the very heart of this Messianic mine we find 
as the center of prophecy, doctrine, history the one great, glorious 
truth, that Christ died to save sinners. It is as the sun from 
which radiates all light. Around this central chapter, as 
revealing the greatest glory, the prophet groups all the other 
glories of the Messiah. 
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IL. 


In the main I have followed the Authorized and the 
Revised Version of Holy Seripture, only here and there re- 
ferring to the Hebrew text, where such reference was deemed 
necessary in order to arrive at a clearer understanding of the 
words of this prophecy. On the whole, the English version is 
a practical, literal translation, and it is not necessary to define 
every word of the Hebrew original in order to gain an under- 
standing of the text. Neither is it necessary to parse every 
phrase and construction in order to acquire a knowledge of 
what the prophet wishes fo state. The translation, as we have 
it, is sufficiently literal and plain for all practical purposes. The 
Revised Version, which is intended to be a literal translation, 
by its few variations from the authorized text, stamps this as 
practically a literal translation. I have compared them with 
the Hebrew text as well. 

_ Chapter 52, 13—15 is an epitome of chapter 53. It is, 
so to say, a bird’s-eye view of the humiliation, suffering, and 
exaltation of the Servant. The sum of it all is that the Servant 
shall be exalted and extolled to the highest degree of honor 
(v. 13); yet He would be subjected to the deepest trial and 
humiliation (v. 14); and the result of this would be that He 
would redeem the nations, and kings and rulers would pro- 
foundly reverence Him (v. 15). 

(The reader is requested to read the text of the 53d chapter in the 
Revised as well as in the Authorized Version.) 

V. 1. The prophet begins his dissertation with a lamenta- 
tion or expression of amazement. He laments the general un- 
belief of the people hearing the message. Few there were in 
his day who accepted and adored the Servant as here described. 
The Messiah’s suffering and death were an offense to many 
already at that time. This same condition prevailed at the 
time of Christ. We read: “But though He had done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed not on Him” (John 
12, 37), and y. 38 speaks of this condition as a fulfilment of 
the prophecy of Isaiah. St. Paul had to contend with the 
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same unbelief. He writes to the Romans (10, 16): “But they 
have not all obeyed the Gospel.” It is also evident that this 
same condition prevails to-day. We who are again standing 
upon the threshold of the Passion Season should not let the 
unbelief of the masses discourage us from preaching this - 
precious portion of sacred history, but follow the example of 
the prophet and proclaim the saving Gospel. Even though 
but few give eredence to our message, let us not hesitate one 
moment, but preach it to the best of our ability, knowing that 
God’s Word will not return unto Him void. The first verse is 
a sort of introduction to the theme. Even though the majority 
reject the report, doctrine, or message, yet for the sake of the 
few the prophet will continue with his subject. 

He begins this treatise with a description of the humble 
appearance and the rejection of the Messiah, or the Servant 
(vv. 2.3). 

The prophet speaks as though these events were taking 
place before his very eyes. Contrary to the expectations of 
the Jews that the Messiah would be a magnificent prince, “He 
grows up before Him as a tender plant,” seemingly insignificant. 
He starts, as it were, from a decayed stock, or stump, as a shoot 
springs up from a root that is apparently dead. He springs 
up in a manner least expected, out of dry, sterile soil, where 
growth would be least looked for, after the manner of a shoot 
or sucker springing from a stump apparently lifeless. He shall 
grow up out of dry ground. Dry ground is not fertile. No 
moisture, no growth.4) All splendor had departed from the 
house of David, the kings from this line had degenerated. And 
out of this decayed stock the Messiah comes forth as a tender 
plant. And, too, can the prophet here have reference to the 
virgin-birth? Although little regarded by men, He is precious 


' 4) Mr. Dwight Elmendorf, in an illustrated lecture on Egypt, shows 
a picture in which we can see how far the irrigation of the Nile extends. 
The fruitfulness of the Nile Valley extends only as far as the Nile overflows 
its banks. There is a distinct, well-defined line drawn. Only so far as 
the moisture penetrates the banks of the Nile can we see vegetation; a foot 
beyond this line all is absolutely barren because of lack of moisture. 
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in the sight of Jehovah. The Lord’s eyes would be continually 
upon Him. 

V. 2b does not have reference to His outward, personal 
appearance, but to His manner. His ways, appearance, and 
manner of working were not such as would attract men, as 
they are attracted by the dazzling objects of this world. He 
would walk about in all humility and lowliness, no gorgeous 
apparel or sparkling diadem would be on display in order to 
draw men to His person. In short, “there is no beauty that 
we should desire Him.” 

V. 3 needs little or no explanation. “He is despised and 
rejected of men.” In His life it was so. Think of the scribes 
and the Pharisees. It is true of His dying hour. And since 
then we see no great change in the manner in which the 
majority of men regard Him. He is not only despised, but also 
rejected of men. He is regarded as entirely cut off from man, 
cast out of the society of men, so that He is not deemed worthy 
of the treatment due to the lowest among men. Chadal means 
to leave off, desist, forsake. He was forsaken of men. 
Dr. Stoeckhardt expressed this very tersely with the phrase, 
“He ceased to be man.” 

“A man of sorrows, acquainted with grief.” His life 
was to be characterized by grief. His life was to be so full 
of suffering that sorrow was, so to speak, a characteristic of 
Him and His life. “A man of sorrow,” this expression has 
been cherished by Christians of all ages. 

Choli, rendered “grief,” usually means sickness or disease. 
It is also used to denote anxiety and affliction, then any evil 
or calamity. The simple and plain meaning of choli in this 
connection to me seems to be, He knew, was familiar with, 
sorrow and calamity. He was intimate with it. He saw it 
on every hand. He lived in the midst of scenes of sorrowing 
and suffering, and learned to know it in others. He was beset 
on every side with sorrow, grief, sickness, disease, pain, anxiety, 
evil, calamity, and thus had intimate knowledge of it. He 
was “acquainted with grief.” But His knowledge of grief and 
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sorrow was not only in and through others, but He personally 
had sorrow, pain, suffering. His life was “but one continued 
chain of labor, sorrow, and consuming pain” (Sir R. Black- 
more, quoted by M. Henry). 

(How this was fulfilled in Jesus can be easily shown. Born in pov- 
erty. Circumcision. Flight. Nazareth. Misunderstood. Persecuted. Sor- 
row and suffering find their climax in the Great Passion, ending with 
death on the cross.) 

The next phrase is, literally: “And as the hiding of faces 
from Him, He was despised.” There have been many interpre- 
tations and explanations given to this phrase, but I think we 
are safe in following the sainted Dr. Stoeckhardt in his inter- 
pretation, viz., that this Servant was to be the object of con- 
tempt. Men would turn from Him in scorn and derision. The 
Jews held the Savior in positive contempt, and did not regard 
Him as worthy of notice, except to see the miracles which 
He performed, and to endeavor to entrap Him in His speech. 
They were entertained by His miracles as one is entertained 
by the works of a magician. The great majority saw nothing 
more than that in Him. Few there were who had even a partial 
understanding of the Savior and His mission on this earth. 
How this must have cut deep into the heart of the Savior! He 
coming to save the people, and the people following Him to 
see the miracles which He did on them that were diseased. The 
moment He speaks of His true mission and origin they accuse 
Him of blasphemy and endeavor to stone Him, 

What was the meaning of all this? The answer to this 
we find inv. 4. Surely, verily, truly, of a certainty the reason 
for all this is what He did and suffered He did and suffered 
not for Himself, not in expiation of His own sin, not as 
a penalty for His own guilt, not on account of any evil-doing 
on His part, but He lived, suffered, and died as a substitute. 
Whose substitute? Ours. He—our shows the substitutionary 
character of His suffering. His suffering was a vicarious suf- 
fering. He bore and carried that which was foreign to Him- 
self. He has taken the burden from off the shoulders of some 
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one else, and laid it upon His own shoulders. He has removed 
the load that was resting upon some one else, and placed it 
upon Himself. That which was foreign to Him was ours. 
It is our load and our burden. It belongs to us. We should 
have borne it. Your sins and my sins and all their con- 
sequences were upon Him. He is thus our Savior, Surety, 
Substitute. Griefs and sorrows are consequences of sins, not 
sin itself. Thus He has lifted and taken away the consequences 
of sin, both physical and mental, as Matt. 8, 17 affirms that 
this prophecy was fulfilled when Jesus “cast out the” (evil) 
’ “spirits with His word, and healed all that were sick” (y. 16). 

However, man’s judgment of all these things is that “He 
was stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” Nagah is to 
touch, lay hands upon for any purpose. Nabah is to strike, 
lightly or severely. Anah is to humble, depress. According 
to man’s judgment the fact that the Servant was thus stricken, 
smitten, and afflicted was the result of His sin and iniquity. 
He was regarded as a subject of divine disapprobation. He was 
looked upon as one who was experiencing the proper and just 
punishment of His sins. He was esteemed as one bowed down 
by God as a result of some great crime which He had committed. 
He was taken for one whom Jehovah had afflicted with a curse. 
Man thought Him to be one who was now suffering the just 
deserts of His sins, and because the suffering was so great, 
He was looked upon as an especially great criminal, and 
His suffering as a punishment of God, a judgment. He was 
considered as one bowed down by God, as a rebel, who has 
rebelled against God, and is now being conquered and sub- 
dued. Such was the judgment of man. The Jews even in 
our day look upon the Savior in the same light. To them 
He is nothing more than the victim. of fate and cireum- 
stance. They class Him in the same category as the many 
who proclaimed their Messiahship, and who were banished or 
otherwise came to naught. But in this, as in so many other 
things, man’s judgment was in error. 

V. 5. The word rendered “wounded” (mechulal, from 
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chalal) literally means to bore through, to perforate, to pierce. 
This shows that the suffering was to be the result of violence. 
The Syriac Version renders this: “He is slain on account of 
our sins.” There would be some act of piercing, some pene- 
trating wound that would endanger or take life. The cause 
for which He was wounded or pierced is our transgressions. 
“For” (min) equals “on account of.” All along the prophet 
keeps the idea that it was not for His sins, but on account 
of the sins of others, that the Servant was thus treated, 
in the foreground. He continually emphasizes the substitu- 
tionary character of the sufferings. ‘“Bruised” (dakah) 
equals crumble, to be broken to pieces, to be bruised, to be 
crushed. He was under such a weight of sorrow that He 
was, as it were, crushed to the ground. The cause again is 
we, our iniquities. 

“Chastisement” (mucar) denotes correction, chastisement, 
punishment inflicted by parents upon their children designed 
to correct their faults. It is properly that which corrects. The 
Servant took upon Himself the sufferings which would secure 
peace for those for whom He died, whose Substitute He was, 
sufferings which, if they could have been endured by them- 
selves, would have resulted in effecting their peace with Jehovah, 
in other words, would have reconciled them to God. He en- 
dured all sorrow and suffering of every kind which was 
necessary to secure our peace with God. 

“With His stripes” (charubah) is properly a wale, the 
marks on the skin resulting from blows, as we usually speak 
of black and blue marks. It is not an open, bleeding wound. 
The Servant would be subjected to some treatment that would 
result in leaving such marks. He would be beaten or scourged. 
We again see how minutely everything is described. Nothing 
is general or vague. Everything is minute and particular. 
This, by the way, is another proof of the divine origin of Holy 
Scripture. . 

“With His stripes healing is to us,” or, “has happened 
to us.” We are cured, restored to health. That which formerly 
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ailed us has now entirely disappeared, is done away with, has 
vanished, And healing from what? From all that ailed us, 
sin, death, ‘condemnation, curse, wrath. Sin is pardoned, 
death is overcome, the curse and wrath have been done away. 
We are restored to the favor of God and the enjoyment of 
peace. We are healed from the sickness of sin and all 
the consequences of sin. In view of this the Christian 
Chureh sings: 


The blows and stripes that fell on Thee 
Heal up the wounds of sin in me. 
(Engl. Hymnal, 195, 5.) 

V. 6 is a confession. We are as a sheep strayed away 
from the fold and the shepherd. It is no longer led to green 
pastures by the gentle voice of the shepherd, but, is blindly 
following a strange, self-chosen path, continually wandering 
farther and farther away from the fold, until finally it is lost 
beyond all possibility of finding its way back to the flock, fold, 
and shepherd. It is now a defenseless prey to the first beast 
of the wilderness that would care to devour it. Thus we. 
Man in general. He has forsaken his God and Master, rebelled 
against His government and rule, sought out his own ways, 
which he chose to follow, caring nothing for the loving guidance 
of a longing Father, wandering far out to a strange country, far 
from his Father’s house, associating himself with the enemies 
of his Father, continually endeavoring to gratify his own lusts 
and passions, and as far as man is concerned hopelessly parted 
and estranged from his God and Lord. The prophet ineludes 
all: “We all\like sheep have gone astray.” The whole 
human race lies under the stain of original sin and corruption, 
and every person, every individual member of the human race 
stands charged with many actual transgressions. While man 
is thus absolutely helpless, the Lord takes a hand in the matter. 


All our sins and iniquities have been, so to say, gathered, and. 


collected, and laid upon the Servant. All sins of all mankind 
meet upon Him. All transgressions, shortcomings, sins, and 
iniquities are charged against Him, who has taken our place 


—-- 
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and is our Substitute. The sins and iniquities of us all, regard- 
less of position, location, race, color, or nationality, have been 
caused to meet upon the Servant. In spite of our forsaking 
and straying from God, in spite of our rebellious acts and 
sedition, in spite of the fact that we have “deserved God’s 
wrath and displeasure, temporal death and eternal damnation,” 
“the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” He has 
regarded His Servant as though the Servant had committed 
all our sins and deserved all our punishment. The Lord con- 
sidered and treated Him as though He were the greatest, in fact, 
the only sinner upon the face of the earth. And how does the 
Servant deport Himself ? 

V. 7. Although subjected to pains and suffering that were 
hard to be borne, and which were indeed very severe, and 
which are usually accompanied with expressions of impatience 
and lamentations, although mistreated, “yet He opened not 
His mouth.” He suffered voluntarily. He is perfectly patient, 
meek, submissive, mute. No complaint passed over His lips, 
not a sound of murmuring was to be heard, no visible or audible 
expression of dissatisfaction or impatience. When He was 
reviled, He reviled not again. We hear no murmuring against 
God because of His sufferings, nor any complaint to God on 
account of His being ill-treated by men. Quiet, meek, patient, 
submissive, “as a lamb brought to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth.” 
Without offering the least resistance, He voluntarily suffered 
and bore all sin with all its consequences, sorrow, pain, grief, 
death, ete. 

V. 8. In this the Servant was not to be overcome suddenly 
and put to death, but after some form of trial He was to be. 
cut off from the land of the living. The word otser, rendered 
“prison,” is properly a shutting up, then constraint, oppression, 
detention. So the simple meaning is that He was to be bound 
and led captive, or made a prisoner. And all this was to take 
place under the form of law. Judgment was to be passed 
upon the Servant. His being cut off from the land of the living 
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was not to be in a tumult, or by an excited mob in a frenzy, or 
as the result of a spontaneous uprising of an uncontrollable 
passion, but under a form of law and as a result of a sort of 
judicial procedure. Two explanations can be given the fol- 
lowing. The one is that He was entirely alone. There was 
no one to plead His cause. Without any one arising to His 
defense, He would be sentenced to death. And no one under- 
stood that this was to issue forth in a benefit for the people. 
No one looked upon Him as the Substitute of His people, but 
all considered Him worthy of death. The other interpretation 
is, that, although He would be cut off from the- land of the 
living, yet He shall continue to live. The prophet here gives 
us a glimpse of the exaltation. He, the Servant, shall live 
and reign to all eternity. Suffering is then forever past. His 
generation shall be beyond comprehension. There will be no 
one who can declare it. Both interpretations, to my mind, 
ean be justified. I would not know which one to prefer. 

Another expression of the prophet shows how minute and 
detailed His vision and consequently His description is. He 
uses the word gazar. This same word is used 2 Kings 6, 4: 
“And when they came to Jordan, they cut down (gazar) wood.” 
Gazar means to cut, divide, cut in two, as a person fells a tree 
with an ax. Thus we see it refers to a violent death, not 
a peaceful passing away or falling asleep. The Servant’s life 
would be terminated by the violence of another. This also as 
a result and on account of our sins and transgressions. The 
substitutionary element is thus constantly kept before our eyes, 
lest we lose sight of this momentous and all-important fact. 
These stripes and blows and this violent death are all caused 
by the iniquities of His people. “Again, not His sins, but our 
sins, not His transgressions, but our transgressions, not His 
guilt, but our guilt, not His shortcomings, but our shortcomings, 
not His deserts, but our deserts, were the sole cause of these 
blows and this violent death. 

The prophet continues, describing what shall become of 
this Servant .even after His death. V. 9. The word nathan 
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rendered “made” has as its essential idea the notion of giving, 
in the jussw: “give by intention” or “desire to give.” The 
form vajitten can be the third person singular imperfect kal 
or the third person singular jussiv kal, which’ I believe to be 
the form here intended, and can be rendered: ‘And they 
intended or desired to give Him a grave,” ete. The imperfect 
is generally used to express the future or the continued un- 
completed present. The jussiv expresses a desire or mild com- 
mand. It does not differ from the imperfect in form except 
in the hiphil. It was the intention or desire that His grave 
should be with the wicked. The person or persons whose in- 
tention it was to do this are not mentioned. It is impersonal. 
Not only was He to suffer a violent death, but the added in- 
dignity of the burial of the wicked and criminal was intended 
to be heaped upon Him. An honorable burial was to be denied 
Him, and He was to be consigned to an ignominious grave along 
with the great criminals and violators of the Law of God. 
But this design and intention was not to be carried into exe- 
cution, but would be frustrated. The indignities and ignominies 
were to cease with His death. Instead of receiving a grave 
with the wicked, instead of receiving the burial of a criminal, 
He was in reality to be given an honorable burial. The pur- 
pose which was cherished regarding His burial was not accom- 
plished. Prof. Delitzsch quotes the following: ‘Died as a 
criminal, buried as a prince.” When His vicarious sufferings 
were finished, no further indignity could be permitted even 
to the lifeless body. 

The particle ve is undoubtedly the adversative “but.” 
Tt. was the intention that He should be buried with the wicked, 
but in fact He was with the rich in His death. Ascheer desig- 
nates a rich man without regard to his moral characteristics. 
It may denote a rich man who is ungodly, but it is never 
used as a synonym for ungodly. The moral character of 
a man who is called ascheer must be gathered from the con- 
text. It cannot be determined from the mere use of the word 
itself. Dr. A. Barnes, in his Notes on Isaiah, says: “The 
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simple idea of the word is that of wealth; whether the person 
referred to be a man of fair or unfair, pure or impure char- 
acter, is determined by other circumstances than the mere use 
of the word. So the word ‘rich’ is used in our language and 
in all languages.” 

The word rendered “death” (bemotam) is a noun from 
maveth or moth (plural, mothim), and means the same as 
“after His death,” “when He was dead.” The same word 
occurs twice in Ley. 11, 31. 32, and is translated thus: ‘‘Who- 
soever doth touch them when they be dead (bemotam), shall 
be unclean until the even. And upon whatsoever any of them, 
when they are dead (bemotam), doth fall, it shall be unclean.” 
Thus we arrive at the meaning that after His death the Servant 
would be with a man of wealth, but without determining any- 
thing in regard to his moral character. It seems to me that all 
the prophet wished to say is that the Servant would be buried 
in the grave of a rich man. 

Al, rendered “because,” probably has the significance of 
“although,” as in Job 16, 17: “Not for any injustice in mine 
hand,” although I have done no injustice, and refers not only 
to the burial, but to the whole proceedings. -It would then 
give us the meaning that He was wounded, bruised, despised, 
rejected of men, put to death, and buried by the hand of man, 
although He had done no violence. Despite the fact that He 
had done nothing amiss, had not by harsh or injurious conduct 
provoked such treatment, much less deserved it, nevertheless 
He was subjected to all manner of tortures and indignities. He 
had committed no sin, nor was He a deceiver, although He was 
regarded and treated as one who was guilty of these things. 
He was sincere, perfectly true and holy, as St. Peter expresses 
it in his First Epistle (2, 22. 23): “Who” (Jesus) “did no 
sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.” “Who, when 
He was reviled, reviled not again; when He entered, He 
threatened not.” 

“Because” could also be justified. Because He was our 
Substitute and was innocent, He could suffer for others. If 
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He were guilty, He would have to suffer for Himself. If He 
had not been innocent, all His suffering would only have been 
an expiation of His own guilt; but because He was innocent, 
He could stand in the room of others, and whatever He did 
would be counted as: though they had done it. He was to 
suffer for others, and thus reconcile man to God. This was 
finished at the time of His dying. Because His work was 
complete and perfect, all added ignominy and shame was to 
cease. Therefore it was not permitted that He be buried as 
a criminal, but should receive an honorable burial, and so it 
was, as Dr. Pierson expresses it: “Only a virgin womb could 
conceive, only a virgin tomb receive, the body of God’s im- 
maculate Son.” (Many Infallible Proofs, p. 208.) 

However, the prophet does not close his treatise here, but 
continues, and describes the fruits and result of this suffering 
and humiliation. 

V. 10. The design of the prophecy is to state that as 
a result or in consequence of His great suffering He would be 
exalted to the highest honors. The sufferings would then be 
forever past. These sufferings pleased the Lord, not because 
He delights in the suffering of the innocent, neither because 
God was displeased with the actions of the Sufferer, His 
Servant, but because the Servant suffered voluntarily to save 
His people. He was pleased with the end in view, and with 
all that was necessary to secure this end. Also that the suf- 
ferings would result in the redemption of an innumerable host, 
rather, that salvation would be thereby provided for all man- 
kind. So complete would be the work that -it would be im- 
possible to find one single person who would not thereby have 
redemption. His work opened heaven to all. And all this 
was done in accordance with a divine design and in fulfilment 
of a divine decree, as St. Peter declares in his powerful 
Pentecost-sermon: ‘Him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.” (Acts 2, 23.) After 
thus being made an offering for sin, and thereby making atone- 
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ment and expiating the guilt of man, He shall see the fruits 
of His labor. This shows us again that the Servant was not 
merely a martyr or a victim of fate and circumstances, but 
was by the eternal decree of God delivered up for our offenses. 
“He shall see His seed.” In v. 8 there was no generation. 
No one to arise and defend Him. He was absolutely alone. 
There was no seed. But now things have changed. “He shall 
see His seed.” 

It was counted as one of the greatest blessings among the 
Jews that they should live to see their children’s children. 
According to this prophecy the Servant would also have a pos- 
terity, and He would see it. The relation of father to children 
is often used to denote spiritual children. Thus the prophets 
were spoken of as fathers and their disciples as their children. 
St. Paul also uses this expression concerning Timothy, whom 
he designates as son (1 Tim. 1, 2). This is the sense in which 
the Servant shall have and see His posterity. They shall be 
His disciples, His followers. Though He be put to death, yet 
shall He live and see great multitudes who would be His 
spiritual children. We have only a faint idea how great this 
multitude really is. On the Day of Judgment, when all shall 
appear before the Judge, and the multitude shall be divided, 
I do not doubt that we shall be surprised at the great multitude 
standing upon the right hand of the Judge, and who are 
thereby revealed before all mankind as the spiritual children 
of the Servant. Even though it appears to us that we are 
ofttimes standing nearly alone, the Lord nevertheless has His 
seven thousand in Israel who have not bowed their knees to 
Baal. It shall afford pleasure to Jehovah to thus prosper the 
work under the direction and the government of the Servant. 
The fruits of His labor can be thus summarized: 

I. He shall see a multitude of those who shall be con- 
verted and saved. 

II. His reign shall be established and permanent. 

III. The work which Jehovah designed shall prosper under 
His administration. 
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V. 11. Dr. Stoeckhardt, in a sermon, says of this passage: 
“He did not only suffer in His body. ... In the ease of 
Christ the sufferings of the body were increased and intensified 
by the sufferings of the soul.” (Passionspredigten, Anhang, 
p- 20.) This suffering would bear fruit. The manner in 
which the Servant would view the fruit of His labor is, that 
He would see so much good resulting from His labor, suffering, 
grief, and pain that He shall be satisfied. He shall look wpon 
the fruits of His labors, and shall see in them ample compensa- 
tion for all that He has endured. He shall be as one who has’ 
spent much time and labor upon a certain task, and finally, 
when all has been completed and perfected and proves a sue- 
cess, he feels amply repaid for all his toil and labor. 

Another reason why the Servant would be satisfied with 
the fruits of His labor is this. The work has been performed 
in the most perfect and complete manner possible. It could 
not have been improved upon. It met all the demands of God’s 
justice and mercy. In short, it was finished, complete, perfect. 
As God the Father looked upon His creatures at the time of 
creation and pronounced them good, so the Son looks upon 
the work: of redemption and is satisfied, pronouncing it finished, 
complete, perfect. 

Now the Servant apples the fruits of His labor. Proper 
knowledge of the Redeemer shall save many. This is not the 
outward knowing of a fact, but a saving knowledge, a knowl- 
edge combined with trust and confidence in Him, as the Savior 
says: “This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent” (John 
17, 3). By or through this knowledge the Righteous, My 
Servant, shall justify man. The designation “Righteous” does 
not only imply personal righteousness, but in this instance also 
the making righteous. He is the Source of righteousness for 
others. All who become righteous become so through Him and 
His work. He has not merely procured righteousness for all, 
but He also applies it to them, for He shall justify many. 
Tsadaq in the hiphil means to pronounce just, righteous. 
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Justify is a term preeminently used in court, as in the case of 
one accused of a certain crime, but who shows that he did not 
commit the crime at all, or that he had a right to act as he did, 
whom the court then pronounces innocent, not guilty, just. 
In the case before us it is not to declare that man in fact is 
innocent, in the sense that he has committed no crime, or that 
he had a right to do as he had done, or that because of some 
action of his or some good quality in him he has a claim upon 
merey, but that because the Servant shall bear the sinners’ 
iniquities, they would be regarded as righteous. They are pro- 
nounced righteous only and alone because the Servant has 
borne their sins. He stood between the descending stroke of 
justice and the sinner, and received the stroke which had been 
deserved by the sinner. Because of this and for no other reason 
the sinner is looked upon as being holy, righteous, just. The 
sinner has been in court, and has been declared free, just, 
righteous, holy, innocent; for He, the Servant, shall bear their 
iniquities. 

V. 12. Luther’s translation of the first half of this verse 
is more literal and accurate than either the Authorized or the 
Revised Version. The literal translation is: “Therefore will 
I divide to Him the great; the strong will He divide as spoil.” 
This verse points to the final and complete victory of the 
Servant. Jehovah will acknowledge the victory of the Servant 
over the great. I take the “great” to refer to sin, death, 
and Satan. Jehovah will give the Servant the victory over 
these great and mighty enemies. The enemies are not 
flesh and blood, but principalities, powers, the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, spiritual wickedness in high places 
(Eph. 6, 12). These principalities and powers Hg spoiled 
(Col. 2, 5). As the victorious general divides the spoil with 
those associated with him, so will the Servant divide His spoils 
with those associated with Him, 7. e., with us, whose Substitute 
He was. Now His victory is our victory, His triumph is our 
triumph; yea, “we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us” (Rom. 8, 37). We are now sharers with Him. 
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We are now joint-heirs with Christ. The fruits of His victory, 
viz., forgiveness of sins, life, peace, joy, and righteousness here, 
and complete salvation from all evil, bliss and happiness in 
all eternity, are ours, and no man can rob us of these treasures. 
Thus we proclaim our victory, and return thanks to God with 
the words of St. Paul: “Thanks be to God, which avg us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

So important is the substitutionary character of the 
Servant’s work that the prophet again calls attention to this 
fact. He cannot close without again referring to this feature. 
Man esteemed Him as a transgressor, treated Him as such, but 
in fact He was their Substitute, the One who bare their sins 
and wrought redemption and deliverance from sin and all its 
consequences. Thus man continually reaps the benefit of the 
Servant. And by repeatedly calling this to mind, the prophet 
wishes to impress this fact indelibly upon the mind of his 
hearers and readers. 

But the Servant does even more. His work continues. 
He maketh intercession for the transgressors. He pleads His 
blood, His suffering and dying. He stands before the throne 
of grace and pleads for the transgressors by presenting the 
merits of His blood. He is our Advocate, who argues out case 
before the tribunal of God. 

Thus all His work would issue forth in glory, blessing, and 
reward. He would be triumphant. He would be and remain 
Victor, Conqueror, Ruler, King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
And He shall reign forever and ever, world without end. 

How all this has been, and is still being, fulfilled in Jesus | 
of Nazareth we have not paused to show. Any one familiar 
with the life of Jesus can readily see that all has been minutely 
fulfilled in Him. Every detail has been, and is still being, 
accomplished in the Savior. 

Likewise this treatise is not intended to be an exhaustive 
explanation of this precious passage of Holy Scripture. To 
give such an explanation is beyond me. We have endeavored 
to set forth only in a measure what was prophesied concerning 
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the Servant of Jehovah. This chapter is as an inexhaustible 
diamond mine; the more it is worked, the more precious jewels 
are discovered. The more study and meditation devoted to this 
chapter, the more saving truths we discover, truths which we 
had formerly overlooked. Every verse, every sentence, every 
phrase, every word, is a treasure-store, and deserves to be care- 
fully and prayerfully considered, pondered, and meditated upon. 

A few words in conclusion. When those two disciples 
journeyed to Emmaus on that. memorable first Easter Sunday, 
their hearts heavy and sad because of the events of the past 
few days, trying to find some explanation for these strange 
occurrences, they were joined by their beloved Lord and Master. 
Without knowing or recognizing their companion, Seripture 
was unfolded before their eyes by Him. I have no doubt but 
that this prophecy also received its due and proper consideration 
and explanation. Who would not love to have heard that dis- 
course! Would not “our heart burn within us while He talked 
with us by the way, and while He opened to us the Seripture” 
(Luke 24, 32)? 

- We, who are again standing upon the threshold of the 
Passion season, and who are again privileged to proclaim the 
manner in which it was made possible for us sinners‘ to be 
declared righteous, just and holy, we look up to our Savior and 
Redeemer, beseeching Him with the words of blind Bartimeus: 
“Lord, that I may receive my sight.” 


Make me see Thy great distress, 
Anguish, and affliction, 

Bonds, and stripes, and wretchedness, 
And Thy crucifixion ; 

Make me see how scourge and rod, 
Spear and nails did wound Thee, 
How for man Thou diedst, O God, 
Who with thorns had crowned Thee. 


Yet, O Lord, not thus alone 

Make me see Thy Passion, 

But its cause to me make known, 

And its termination. 

Ah! I also and my sin 

Wrought Thy deep affliction ; 

This the real cause hath been 

Of Thy crucifixion. (Engl. Hymnal, 192, 2. 3.) 
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A PaRaLLEL AND A ConrTRAST. 
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The meager information which has come down to us 
regarding Luther’s studies at Mansfeld and Magdeburg per- 
mits only guesses at the net results of his training up to 1498. 
His religious knowledge was limited to the Commandments, 
Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, that is, the mere text of these three 
parts of Christian doctrine had been impressed upon his 
memory with a good deal of unnecessary rigor. The instruc- 
tion had been notoriously weak as regards the explanation and 
application to life of the religious principles embodied in the 
Law and the Gospel. It was head-knowledge, not heart-per- 
ception, at which the masters of the rod in the Mansfeld school 
aimed, and their method of imparting knowledge was purely 
mechanical. The pupils learned by rote. Quick apperception 
and a responsive memory were a pupil’s best mental asset. 
The pupil who was given to musing on the matter of: study, 
who pondered on the why and wherefore of what he was ram- 
ming and cramming into his reluctant brain, in a word, the 
pupil who engaged in the luxury of thinking, lost out in 
the race. 

At church the Gospels, Epistles, and Psalms, occasionally 
portions from the Prophets, were read to the congregation, 
and through this channel there flowed into the wondering mind 
of young Luther some religious knowledge which proved 
valuable to him in later life, because, though buried at the 
time beneath much superstitious rubbish, it was left there 
to germinate unto a future harvest. The insipid memorial 
verses which Luther transferred to his memory from the Cisio 
Janus—the Saints’ Calendar— possessed hardly any educa- 
tional value. 

Really spiritual impressions Luther derived only from 
what would now be regarded hardly as a minor study — singing. 
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This was because the singing was confined to church-hymns, 
and of these there was an increasing number in the German 
vernacular. The tendency to introduce German into the public 
worship of the Church was growing ever stronger since the 
day&S of Hus. To satisfy the popular craving, attempts were 
made to translate the Latin Vulgate into German, and brief 
snatches of German hymns were taken up into the Latin service. 
Thus, the Kyrie Hletson which the congregation, without under- 
standing its meaning, chanted responsively to the litany sung 
by the priest, came to be prefaced by short verses in German 
characteristic of the seasons in the ecclesiastical year. Luther 
has at a later period expanded some of these into some of the 
best hymns of evangelical Christendom. Such hymns as “All 
Praise to Jesus’ Hallowed Name,” “Christ Now Is Risen,” 
“Now Do We Pray the Holy Ghost,’ contain reminiscences 
of Luther’s boyhood days. 

In literary attainments Luther had not passed beyond 
the rudiments of Latin,—the declensions and the conjuga- 
tions, with a lean vocabulary. 

The one year of study at Magdeburg cannot have advanced 
Luther greatly. The school of the “Nullbrueder,” like most 
of the schools of the Brethren of the Common Life, had un-~ 
doubtedly come under the influence of Humanism., More 
rational methods of teaching and distinct aims to influence 
the inner life of pupils were characteristic of the “new 
learning.” But as yet Humanism was not at all that intel- 
lectual foree which we observe it to be in Germany twenty 
years later. What the fourteen-year-old boy Martin got from 
his teachers at Magdeburg can hardly have been more than 
a firmer grasp of his rudimentary Latin and a taste for reading. 

One fatal impression, however, was made upon him at 
Magdeburg that led to a disastrous consequence: the sight of 
the princely friar, the Duke of Anhalt, whom Luther saw 
carrying the beggar’s bag through the streets, and whom he 
regarded as a model of sanctity. Seven years later Luther 
was imitating him at Erfurt. 
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Everything considered, Luther came to Eisenach less fitted 
for learned study than a modern grammar school student. But 
now his real training began. The school chosen for him— 
St. George’s, connected with the parish church —had an able 
teaching force. The principal, John Trebonius, was not only 
a well-educated man, but also an able teacher of no mean peda- 
gogical talent. Besides him, Luther remembers Wigand Guel- 
dinapf as a teacher from whose instruction he derived great 
benefits. His studies now became more connected, systema- 
tized, and thorough. The chief study was rhetoric, the use 
of language in spoken and written discourse. The Latin clas- 
sies were the chief subject of study. Greek was just beginning 
to be cultivated by a few of the more progressive classicists of 
the day. To what extent Luther acquired the knowledge of 
Greek during his stay at Eisenach we do not know, but that 
the foundation for his knowledge of the classical Latin authors 
was laid during this period is certain. His love for this kind 
of literature Luther retained to the end of his life. The 
numerous references to the Latin classics in his writings show 
that he had kept increasing his stock of knowledge from this 
source even after he had left Erfurt, yea, when he had entered 
the monastery. Also some history must have been included 
in his studies at this time. 

When we bear in mind that it was during his stay at 
Eisenach that the external conditions were for the first time 
changed for Luther in a most favorable manner, by his being 
received into the home of the wealthy Cotta, we can imagine 
how the student in Luther awoke to consciousness in this 
period. Interesting and sympathetic teachers and the cordial 
sympathy of a noble protectress proved a most beneficial stim- 
ulus to this gifted youth, whose intellectual growth would very 
likely have become hopelessly stunted but for the genial in- 
fluences that were exerted upon him in his “beloved Eisenach.” 
It was the critical time in the life of a youth—from his 
fifteenth to his eighteenth year — that Luther spent in this town. 

However, no incentive to the great reformatory work, no 
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suggestion of the heroic task which Luther undertook later is 
discoverable in this period. ‘His development was altogether 
churchly. Luther was a pious student, who regarded daily 
prayer, attendance at church, and observation of the rules of 
the Church as a religious duty. The holy Catholic Church, 
her laws, her authority, were viewed with awe by Luther, and 
the awe was deepened when he heard of the monk Hilten, who 
was imprisoned at Eisenach for rebelling against the teaching 
of the Church. We may even say that Luther’s development 
during the Eisenach period was churchward. His frequent 
visits at his cousin’s, the sexton of St. Nicolai Church, the aid 
he received from the Franciscans at the St. Elizabethstift, and, 
above all, his intimate relation to Vicar Braun at the Marien- 
stift, brought him into close touch with the church-organism 
and officials of the Church, and it is not impossible that Luther’s 
thought, at a later time, of seeking peace for his soul behind 
the walls of a cloister may have found nourishment in his 
reminiscences of the churchmen he had met at Eisenach, and 
of what he had seen of their life. 


5. 

In educational advantages Switzerland, in the age of 
Zwingli, did not surpass Germany. Jackson thinks that it 
was even inferior to Germany. But Humanism was making 
great headway, and when Pope Pius II, in 1460, founded 
the University of Basel, he little thought that he was aiding 
Basel to become one of the centers of the reformatory move- 
ment. For many notable scholars flocked to Basel, and when 
Froschauer set up his printing-press in that city, Basel became 
one of the publishing centers of Europe. Throughout Switzer- 
land the spirit of the “new learning” was leavening the masses, 
and this spirit indulged in some very frank criticism of 
the Church, her officers, her institutions, and her doctrines. 
Zwingli’s earliest teacher, his uncle Bartholomew, had him- 
self been touched by humanistic influences. When he received 
his nephew, it had already been settled between him and his 
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brother that Ulrich was to be trained for the priesthood. IHow- 
ever, he was not to be a priest of the ald school, brought up in 
the strict conservatism of the papal system, but a priest of 
the new age, filled with the enlightenment which the study of 
the classics and fine arts could impart, progressive and striving 
for greater independence from the higher powers of the Church. 
“Tt is not too much to say that we owe the Zwingli of history 
to the fact that his father’s brother was a friend of the New 
Learning.” (Jackson. ) 

This uncle also determined the choice of Zwingli’s teachers 
when Zwingli had outgrown the tutelage of the parish school 
at Wesen, and his uncle could not give him sufficient attention. 
When Zwingli went to Klein Basel, to the school of St. Theo- 
dore’s Church, “it was evident that he had the making of 
a scholar in him.” In his new teacher, Gregory Buenzli, he 
found not only an amiable and efficient teacher, but, what was 
of immensely greater value, a fatherly friend, who continued 
his loving interest in his pupil till his death. Latin was the 
principal study also for Zwingli. He learned Latin by means 
of an interlinear translation of Cato’s Morals. Besides Latin, 
dialectic and music were included in his studies. In four 
years Zwingli had not only become the brightest pupil in 
Buenzli’s school, ‘a skilful musician, and a ready debater, so 
much so that older pupils of the school were no mateh for 
him, but he had outgrown even Buenzli’s instruction, and 
was sent back to his uncle. 

Heinrich Woelflin at Bern had been the first prominent 
Swiss pedagog to adopt the new methods of teaching, and the 
new educational ideas which were advocated by the Humanists. 
To him Zwingli’s uncle decided to entrust the further training 
of his promising nephew. In the same year that Luther comes 
to Eisenach, Zwingli goes to Bern, but with what advantages 
over his northern contemporary as regards thorough prepara- 
tion and accomplishments can well be imagined. Zwingli’s 
brilliant student career was continued at Bern for two years. 
Most likely, it would have naturally terminated then for the 
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same reason that caused him to quit Buenzli’s school. But 
a peculiar event hastened his departure. Zwingli’s uncle and 
father learned to their amazement that he had begun to live 
in the Dominican monastery. He had not applied for ad- 
mission into the order, but the step he had taken would un- 
questionably lead to that. The monks had observed the intel- 
lectual powers of the young student and had determined to 
secure him as a member of their society. As a bait they held 
out to Zwingli an advanced training in music, and Zwingl, 
who was passionately fond of music and even then an accom- 
plished player on a number of instruments, took the bait. Like 
Luther’s father, Zwingli’s was angry at his son’s entering the 
monastery, but, unlike Hans Luther, the older Ulrich Zwingh 
had in his power to cut the fatal ties that were forming for 
his son by his peremptory veto. Like Luther’s father, Zwingli’s 
had a strong aversion to the monastic life. The reputation of 
monks in Switzerland was, if anything, worse than in Ger- 
many. That Zwingli’s uncle and guardian was silently backing 
Zwingli’s father goes without saying. Thus it happened that 
Zwingli was transferred to the University of Vienna while 
Luther was entering upon his last year of study at Eisenach. 

The University of Vienna was just being reconstructed 
on humanistic lines, and Zwingli felt at home there. His 
studies now assumed a wide range—‘“‘all that philosophy em- 
braces,” his biographer Myconius relates. The two years which 
he spent at Vienna not only increased his learning, but afforded 
him opportunities for observing affairs of the State and the 
Chureh such as Luther did not have at this time. To a bright 
student it is an education in itself to be able to see and hear 
great men who help to shape events in history, to become 
acquainted with men from foreign countries, and to behold, 
and be merged in, the social life of a metropolis. Zwingli 
made full use of his opportunities, and when he left Vienna in 
1502, he had become a young gentleman of well-defined 
literary tastes and pleasing manners, a student of books and 
of men. 
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A writer in the Catholic Encyclopedia (15, 772) notes the 
following: “Zwingli’s name is entered on the roll of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna for the winter term of 1498—99, but he was 
excluded from the university. The reason for his exclusion 
is unknown. (Cf. F. Ruegg, in Zeitschrift fuer Schweiz. 
Kirchengesch. I1, 1908, 215; V, 1911, 241; and Aug. Wald- 
burger, in Schweiz.-theol. Zeitschrift XXVII, 1911, Nos. 39, 
91, 134, 181.) Zwingli, however, appears to have overcome 
the difficulty, for he was again matriculated in 1500.” The 
data on this episode are insufficient, and most biographers of 
Zwingli pass them over. Jackson notes only the entry on the 
summer semester matricula of 1500. 


6. 


The three years at Eisenach had worked wonders for 
Luther. When he stood before his father after the completion 
of his studies at Eisenach, about Eastertide 1501, the heart of 
the honest miner leaped with joy as he beheld his first-born in 
the vigor of his young manhood. Luther had finished his 
studies with honor. The enthusiasm for study had seized him, 
and the father was now in a position to gratify the son’s longing. 
It was decided that he attend the University of Erfurt. 

The four years which he spent at the university were 
a period of ferment for Luther. The star of his worldly for- 
tunes was rising rapidly: he was matriculated at the opening 
of the summer semester in 1501, and already a year and a half 
later — on Michaelmas 1502 —he received the bachelor’s degree 
from the philosophical faculty with whom he had been inscribed. 
Out of fifty-seven candidates he was the thirtieth. Two years 
and a half later—about Epiphany 1505 —he had risen to 
the dignity of Master of Arts. Out of seventeen candidates he 
was second. The university was beginning to take notice of 
him. But inwardly a different change was coming over him: 
his sun seemed to be setting. Joy was passing out of his life; 
he was dissatisfied with himself, because he was convinced 
that God was dissatisfied with him. A strange evolution this! 
The higher men lift him in their estimation, the deeper he 
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sinks in his own. External glory, internal shame; apparently 
headed for heaven, actually slipping to the brink of hell. 
Finally, then comes the first great renunciation that startles 
and shocks the little world in which he had been living: the 
young professor— Luther had already begun to lecture — 
turns monk. 

There is nothing in Zwingli’s life that resembles these 
soul-struggles of the young Luther. True, Zwingli had to 
engage in many moral conflicts, and the latter half of his Zurich 
pastorate is a very agitated period, but Zwingli’s struggles were 
not, like Luther’s during the Erfurt period, struggles with him- 
self, struggles for the lberty of a Christian man. Im the 
summer semester of 1502 he entered the University of Basel, 
and at the same time taught the classies in the school attached 
to St. Martin’s Church. Im 1504, he took his B. A. and in 
1506 his M. A. 


-~ 


¢. 


The course of studies at the medieval universities of 
Europe was almost stereotype. It began with the art’s course, 
embracing “logic, dialectic, grammar, and rhetoric, followed 
by arithmetic, various natural sciences, ethics, and metaphysics.” 
Later on it led over to theology; in fact, the study of theology 
was in part combined with that of philosophy. There was no 
material difference between the studies pursued by Luther at 
Erfurt and those in which Zwingli engaged at Basel. But 
there was a difference in the intellectual spiritual atmosphere 
at these two universities: Basel was a young university, striving 
to win distinction for itself, progressive, eagerly reaching out 
for the promise of greatness which the New Learning held out, 
and bidding fair, after it had attracted the great Erasmus, to 
become one of the great centers of Humanism. Erfurt was 
an old university, resting on its laurels. After the decline 
of Prague it had leaped into prominence, and for three or four 
generations before Luther it was regarded as the leading uni- 
versity of Germany. Its character was staid, conservative. 
True, the New Learning had ardent advocates in Erfurt, and 
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the forces at the university, both professors and students, were 
beginning to align themselves as either scholastics or poets; 
but both sides bowed in seeming concord to the supremacy of 
the Church, and the ticklish questions in theology which the 
philosophers and classicists raised against the hide-bound scho- 
lastics were regarded by the latter as academic diversions, just 
as they smiled benevolently at the pagan aesthetics of these 
people as artistic fancies of a poet to whom license must be 
accorded. 

Koestlin deseribes the learned pursuits at a medieval 
university in the third chapter of his biography of Luther. 
(p. 31f.) Together with the general laws and forms of correct 
thinking the teachers of philosophy combined discussions of the 
facts of being which the thinking mind is to grasp. Furthér- 
more, they would dilate on the cosmos as a whole, and trace 
the principal phenomena on the earth and in the skies to their 
causes. These lectures were an odd jumble of problems in 
astronomy, physics, natural history, and of known attempts 
to solve them since the days of Aristotle. The indispensable 
requisite for this kind of studies — keen and unbiased empirical 
investigation of the phenomena of nature, laboratory work — 
was utterly lacking. The medium of instruction was the de- 
formed medieval Latin, with which the students were supposed 
to be thoroughly conversant. The Humanists, without intending 
to draw the students away from these venerable pursuits and 
hoary methods, sought to inspire them with a love of the ancient 
classics and their language. In this way the philosophical 
department of the university undertook to prepare students for 
special curricula in theology, jurisprudence, and medicine. 

Luther leaped into these academic paths with whole-souled 
enthusiasm. Jodocus Trutvetter was rector the year in which 
Luther matriculated, and published his compendious Summary 
of Logic the same year. Bartholomaeus Arnoldi von Usingen 
lectured on metaphysies and physics. Both belonged to the 
philosophical faculty. The Erfurt philosophers and theologians 
were not original thinkers. They moved along in the beaten 
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tracks and the accepted forms of conventional scholasticism, 
which had long begun to decay. “The great question which 
agitated medieval thought was whether the individual or the 
class was the reality; e. g., in the word ‘horse,’ is the essential 
thing each particular horse, or the abstract of all the qualities 
which make up the conception? The realists, who decided in 
favor of the latter, flourished in the heyday of scholasticism; 
but the nominalists, who maintained the former, had now 
supplanted them, and Erfurt philosophy was therefore of this 
school.” (Preserved Smith.) The older Realists with their 
logic had tried to pave the way to the natural sciences and to 
the research work of modern times. Over and against this 
tendency Trutvetter and his associates laid stress on the form 
in which human thought is expressed in terms, definitions, and 
syllogism. They developed the dry, subtile formalism which 
has been charged against the medieval scholastic philosophy 
and theology as its greatest evil. Occam was their revered 
authority. But over and above Occam philosophers and theo- 
logians bowed to the master of philosophical thought, Aristotle. 
The influence of Aristotle’s definitions were regarded as con- 
clusive and final even in Christian theology. Every part of the 
Christian doctrine, even the concept of God, the Christian view 
of a moral religious life, of the natural powers of man, of 
human duty, responsibility, virtue, ete., was made to conform 
to the dicta of this pagan Greek. The scholastic age seemed 
to have lost all sense of the practical blasphemy which the 
admission of a heathen authority in the Christian religion 
involved. Trutvetter and Usingen did rise to the moral height 
of expressing greater admiration for him who looks for truth 
than for him who follows after authorities. They protested 
against the mixing of the wine. of theology with the water 
of philosophy, but they did not change their method. 

Luther was by these men led into the thorny dialecties 
and hair-splitting metaphysics that characterized the theological 
learning of the age. With an open mind and an eager desire 
to learn he devoured what this philosophy and theology could 
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offer him. He entered with zest into the academic disputa- 
tions, They nicknamed him “the philosopher” because of his 
pronounced tendency to sound the depths of every thought and 
find a suflicient reason for things. It is not boastfulness, but 
exact truth when, in 1530, he says: “I know their dialectic 
and philosophy, better than they know it themselves —all of 
them; besides, | am convineed that not one of them under- 
stands his Aristotle.” At the time he did not realize what 
a miserable cheat was palmed off on his unsophisticated mind 


as the highest religious wisdom. The unreality of the Stagirite 
theology, the damnable perversion which it had wrought in the 
fundamental concepts of Christianity, became apparent to him 
only in the spiritual ordeal through which he was soon to pass, 
and in his theological controversies with the scholastic theo- 
logians fifteen years later. But it was a wonderful guidance 
of Providence that permitted him to become, first a victim of 
the philosophical and theological deceptions of the age, and, 
later, a merciless exposer and a heroie destroyer of these 
holy frauds. 

Zwingli has to his end maintained the admiration for 
Aristotle and the philosophy that was dominated by Aristotle. 
His theology has a place in heaven even for Aristotle. He has 
never been able to assume that attitude of independence from 
Aristotle, and all purely rational thinking in religious matters 
that must characterize the Christian theologian. What he im- 
bibed at Basel from his study of Aristotle he modified in his 
later life, and adapted it to existing circumstances, but he never 
threw it away as ballast which the theologian to whom the 
Scriptures are the sole authority must not carry. This is all 
the more remarkable because Zwingli, during the last half year 
of his studies at Basel, came under the personal influence of 
Thomas Wyttenbach. Coming from Tuebingen, where he had 
been teaching, this theologian, on November 26, 1505, began 
to lecture at Basel on the “Sentences” of Peter Lombard, whose 
systematic introduction to the Fathers was the text-book in 
every medieval university. Luther, too, refers frequently to 
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the “Doctor Sententiarius.” ‘“Wyttenbach was a man with 
a message, and found in Zwingli a receptive hearer, who ac- 
cepted certain of his ideas which were called heretical, and 
ever after defended them.” (Jackson.) Among these views, 
according to a later testimony of Zwingli, were the unscriptural 
character of indulgences, the atoning virtue of the death of 
Christ, and the supreme authority of Holy Scripture. These 
views touch the base of the Christian religion, and have yielded 
the principles of Protestantism. But Zwingli has unquestion- 
ably failed to perceive the far-reaching effects which the con- 
sistent application of these principles to the theology of the 
day must produce. He received them as part of the new 
enlightenment, and they became an element in his advanced 
intelligence, but not a propelling force in him driving him to 
action against a hierarchy that had neutralized the influence of 
the Scriptures and the Christ upon men. Not until Luther, 
with the fervor which only the Spirit kindles, had begun to 
‘ittack the papal system with the afore-mentioned principles, 
in 1519, Zwingli informs his followers that he had known those 
principles long ago. (See his writings, I, 254.) In other 
words, Zwingli claims by the aid of Wyttenbach to have antici- 
pated Luther in his religious convictions by about twelve years. 
The wonder is that he could retain these convictions such 
a long time within himself. One begins involuntarily to specu- 
late how differently the course of Luther’s life would have 
been shaped if, instead of lecturing at Basel, Wyttenbach had 
come to teach at the University of Erfurt. 


Luther received into the Cotta 1498 
home. 
1500 Zwingli enters University of Vi- 
enna, 
Luther enters University of Er- 1501 
furt, about May. 
Luther takes his +f A 1502 2 ae enters University of Ba- 
1504 Zwingli takes his B. A. 
Luther takes his M. A. 1505 November 26. een begins 
to lecture at Basel. 


(To be continued.) D. 
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AN EFFECTUAL PROTEST.— Serious-minded persons all 
over the country have been amazed at the palpable unfairness of the 
American press in their reports of matters of state and the progress 
of the war in Europe. Not only the news bulletins offered the publie 
have been unfair, both as regards the “facts” reported and the manner 
of reporting them, but also the editorial utterances. The Outlook, 
the Independent, the Literary Digest, Collier’s, etc., have all been 


offenders in this respect. The following letter of the most recent — 


American biographer of Luther, which was printed in a recent issue 
of the Nation, reveals the profound disgust of fair-minded Americans 
with the present-day press: — 

“Nor Onty Pro-Enouisn, BUT ENGLISH.” 
“To the Editor of the Nation: — 

“Sir: Please take my name off your list of subscribers. It is 
with regret that I sever my connection with so able a journal as yours, 
which I have taken for some years and have read ever since I was in 
college. I particularly like your literary and academic features. But 
it seems to me that you no longer represent an American point of 
view. You are not pro-English, but English. I take one English 
weekly, and I prefer an American journal as a contrast. I suppose 
you will think me ‘criminally insane’ when I say that I do not see 
the German blockade in the same light as you do. Germany is hard 
pressed and suffering herself, and there is very little difference in 
her blockade of England and England’s blockade of her. Drowning 
_a few thousand non-combatants is no more inhuman than to starve 
a hundred million non-combatants. I am not pro-German, but an 
American of Colonial descent, without ties of blood or marriage to 
Germany, but I have read history, at least sufficiently to know that 
in the past all nations have been nearly equally the aggressors and 
the sufferers. I assure you -the London Nation has a fairer appre- 
ciation of the German point of view than you show. But what 
I chiefly dislike is the intemperance and insobriety of your language. 
It is strange that you did not notice the contrast between the two 
parts of your leading editorial of February 8 (p.150). In the latter 
half you commend President Wilson’s good temper and dignity in 
his note referring to Germany, and in the first half of the article you 
inveigh against that country in a Catilinarian style. I do not sup- 
pose you will care fot my criticism, but I am merely explaining why, 
to my regret, I cannot take your very able paper any longer. 

“Poughkeepsie, N. Y., February 14. Preserved SMITH.” 
D. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. Commemorative Essays on the Refor- 
mation of Dr. Martin Luther and Its Blessed Results. Edited 
by Prof. W. H. T. Dau. Second Hdition. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 3838 pages; $1.10. 


It was our privilege to review the first edition of Four Hundred 
Years in the previous issue of THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. Only three 
months have elapsed since then, and we find a copy of the second 
edition on our table. In less than half a year the first large edition 
has been sold out! That speaks in no uncertain terms of the hearty 
welcome the book has received. Says the editor in the Foreword: 


“What diffidence attended the initial stages of the preparation of the, 


book, and what fears accompanied its going forth to the reading 
public, have all been happily dissipated. Not only have the reviewers 
been extremely kind to this imperfect tribute to the workmen in 
great age, but the public has encouraged the enterprise in a still 
more forceful way. The first edition has become exhausted before all 
reviewers have had time to express their opinion of the book.” Surely, 
the cordial reception given Four Hundred Years is great cause for 
rejoicing. It gives testimony to the fact that in thousands of Chris- 
tian homes the great things God has done for us through the Refor- 
mation by Dr. Martin Luther have been eagerly studied and restudied 
by means of these instructive essays. And who can estimate the 
blessed results attending such study! The demand for Four Hundred 
Years, we learn, is so imperative, that, though the editor, Prof. Dau, 
had contemplated to have additional articles prepared for this second 
edition, its publication could not be delayed therefor. 

In the present edition one new article has been admitted which 
had been called for, but could not be furnished in time for the first 
edition. This is an admirable essay on “Luther's Hymn ‘Ein’ Feste 
Burg,” from the pen of the Rev. F. W. Herzberger, a widely known 
Lutheran poet, who is eminently fitted to write on matters poetical 
and musical. He speaks 1. of the original German text, 2. of the 
chorale, or tune, 3. of the most noteworthy English translations. 

On the spur of the moment we cannot recall the name of the 
great writer who condemned a book that lacked an index as being 
next to useless. Be it said, therefore, that this second edition of 
Four Hundred Years has a carefully prepared Topical Index. 

A valuable feature of Four Hundred Years that we failed to call 
attention to in our previous review is the Chronological Table of the 
Age of Luther. By means of it the reader, picking out an article at 
random, as his fancy dictates, can easily orient himself as to its 
environment in the Reformation period. 

“For obvious reasons,” says the editor in the Foreword, “the book 
cannot receive many more additions without increasing its volume 
out of proper proportion. But if the favor with which Four Hundred 
Years has been received should be continued so as to warrant a third 
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edition, it is possible that a way may be made for meeting a number 
of the most important desiderata as regards the contents of the book.” 
We fervently hope that this third edition will soon be called for. The 
magnalia Dei of 1517 and later, as recorded in Four Hundred Years, 
are, indeed, so great, and have been attended by such blessed results 
for both Church and State, that it should be a pleasure to all who 
love their Lutheran Zion to do all in their power to disseminate these 
truths by earnestly concerning themselves to distribute Four Hundred 
Years not only among our:Lutheran Christians, but also among Eng- 
lish-8peaking people in general. 

For such as are as yet unacquainted with Four Hundred Years 
we append its rich table of contents: “Formation — Deformation — 
Reformation. Luther’s Family. Luther’s Successive Appeals. Luther 
at Worms. Luther and Erasmus. Luther and Justification. Luther 
at Marburg. Luther the Faithful Confessor of Christ. The Three 
Principles of the Reformation: Sola Scriptura, Sola Gratia, Sola 
Fides. The Open Bible. Luther and the Peasant War. Luther’s 
Marriage. Luther’s Two Exiles: Wartburg and Coburg. Luther’s 
Hymn ‘Ein’ Feste Burg.’ Wittenberg in the Days of Luther. Luther 
and His Friends. Luther as a Preacher. Luther’s Influence on 
Popular Education. The Economie Teachings and Influence of 
Luther. Luther a Lover of Nature. Music and the Reformation. 
Luther and the Classics. When England Almost Became Lutheran. 
Luther’s End. Tributes to Luther. Luther and the Constitution of 
the United States. Lutheranism and Christianity. Chronological 
Table of the Age of Luther. Topical Index.” 

We close this brief review with the words of the editor: “May 
the blessing of the Lord accompany this humble remembrancer of the 
great Reformation on his second journey, and may it rest on all its 
readers!” Louis WeEsseEL. 


Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: — 


1. WAS STEHT DER VEREINIGUNG DER LUTHERISCHEN 
SYNODEN AMERIKAS IM WEGE? By Prof. F. Bente. 
110 pages; 66 cts. 


The movement toward Lutheran union in America will be sobered, 
clarified, tested as to the strength of its spiritual motives, and, last, 
not least, fructified by this presen'tation of the obstacles to union. It 
is a valuable treatise that is here offered to the lovers of the American 
Lutheran Zion. When this book has been read and digested, there 
ought to be an attempt made on the part at least of a few represen- 
tative men to get together and discuss the question: What could be 
done immediately to remove the obstacles here noted? — The book 
treats the history and the doctrinal position of the General Synod, 
the United Synod in the South, the General Council, the Ohio ° 
Synod, the Iowa Synod, the Buffalo Synod, the Norwegian Synods, 
and the Danish Synods. To complete this American Lutheran survey 
a chapter on the history and doctrinal position of the synods fed- 
erated in the Synodical Conference ought to be added in a future 
edition. 
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2, UNSER ERBTEIL. Eine Gedaechtnisschrift auf das 400jaehrige 
Reformationsjubilaeum, den 31. Oktober 1917. Zweite Auf- 
lage. 242 pages; $1.10. © 


Increased by an article on “Luther as a Man of Prayer” and 
a topical index, this German jubilee and memorial volume of the 
Reformation, which we noted in our last issue, appears in a second 
edition. May its circle of influence be ever more widened! Its 
mission is a blessed one and will redound in blessing to all who have 
helped to produce it, and to render a new edition necessary so soon. 


3. FIGURES OF SPEECH. An Adaptation of Crull’s Figuren und 
Tropen. 28 pages; 17 cts. 

4. CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION. 23 pages; 17 cts. 

These two pamphletlike publications of Dr. C. Abbetmeyer are 
the result of his classroom work as teacher of English for a number 
of years. They are designed for use in the classroom, but will be 
welcomed by all who pay some attention to their style and to correct 
writing. : 


5. SYNODICAL REPORT OF THE ENGLISH DiSTRICT. 
78 pages; 17 cts. 
Contains Prof. Hemmeter’s paper on “The Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man.” 


6. SYNODICAL REPORT OF THE TEXAS DISTRICT. 96 pp.; 
20 ets. 


Contains Prof. Herzer’s paper (German) on “The Glorious Bless- 
ings which the American Lutheran Church, in particular, the Mis- 
souri Synod, has Derived from the Lutheran Reformation.” 


7. SYNODICAL REPORT OF THE IOWA DISTRICT. 72 pages; 
17 ets. 


Contains Rev. Theo. Hanssen’s paper (German) on “The Prin- 
cipal Messianic Prophecies in the Pentateuch.” 


8. SYNODICAL REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA AND NE- 
VADA DISTRICT. 116 pages; 25 cts. 


Contains Prof. F. Bente’s paper (German) on “The Obstacles to 
Union Existing in the Lutheran Synods of America.” 


9. SYNODICAL REPORT OF THE CENTRAL DISTRICT. 
64 pages; 13 cts. 


Contains Rev. H. M. Zorn’s paper (German) on “The Leading 
Principle of the Reformation — the Scriptures.” 


10. SYNODICAL REPORT OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS DIS- 
TRICT. 76 pages; 17 cts. 
Contains Prof. R. Biedermann’s paper (German) on “Article V 
of the Augsburg Confession: The Office of the Ministry.” 
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di. AT EVENTIDE. A Sacred Cantata. Words by F. W. Herz- 
berger. Music by B. Schumacher. 109 pages; $1.00. 


The publisher says of this composition: 

“The author of the text as well as the originator and publisher 
of the undertaking is the widely known Lutheran poet F. W. Herz- 
berger. The text of this cantata has been before the Lutheran public 
since 1916. The composer is B. Schumacher, a musical talent that 
has been developing itself rather quietly, but that will undoubtedly 
receive prompt recognition. 

“The author furnishes both the English and the German text. 
The music is written for the former, but carefully and successfully 
adapted to the latter. Herzberger’s text has been too generally com- 
mented upon favorably to need any additional recommendation here. 
It has been so much reprinted during the past few months that any 
praise now would seem to be superfluous. 

“The composer is manifestly a careful scholar of classic models. 
He is evidently very familiar with counterpoint, the counterpoint of 
Bach and of Mendelssohn. He is more a Bach pupil than a pupil of 
Mendelssohn. Bach and Mendelssohn both were Lutheran stars. 

“In motif he is conservatively modern, except when text or his- 
torical association prompt him to adopt the choral-motif; and in all 
such cases he scores a success. His treatment of ‘Aus tiefer Not’ 
challenges admiration both as to variety in the placement of the 
cantus firmus and as*to facility of figuration. This spontaneity of 
contrapuntal flow is characteristic of Schumacher’s work throughout. 
His rather frequent ‘sequences’ and chromatic passages seem so 
natural that both critics and singers will be pleased. 

“The principal solo parts fall to the lot of tenor, who sings 
Luther’s réles. The chorus, however, has most of the work, and 
properly so. The accompaniment is written for organ, but can well 
‘be played on the piano, calling for rather a good performer. The 
vocal seore as well as the solos are within the range of capability of 
fair church choirs. 

“The cantata fills 109 pages of music octavo, and requires from 
eighty minutes to 1% hour for its performance. It is printed on 
regular music paper, sewed (not wire-stitched), and provided with 
substantial paper cover, and costs $1.00 net. The libretto alone (Eng- 
lish) sells for 10 cts. per copy. The German libretto will probably 
soon be published at the same price.” 


Seminary Press, St. Louis, Mo: — 


DIE LUTHERISCHE LEHRE VON DER RECHTFERTIGUNG, 
in Vortraegen dargelegt von Dr. F. Pieper. 97 pages. — Vor- 
traege ueber: Die Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche, die sicht- 
bare Kirche Gottes auf Erden. Im Anschluss an das Referat 
von Dr. Walther. Von Dr. F. Pieper. 191 pages; $1.50. 


It is an auspicious selection of subjects which this new enterprise 
has made for its virgin effort. The series of lectures which are here 
reproduced are classics of our Church. They will never become anti- 
quated. No subjects are more apt to quicken Lutheran conscious- 
mess and to exhibit convincingly the raison d’étre of the Lutheran 
Church than the two offered in this volume. 


- 
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University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn.: 


. THE LITURGICAL ELEMENT IN THE EARLIEST FORMS 
OF THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA. With special reference to 
German and English Plays. By Paul Edward Kretzmann, 
Ph.D. 170 pages; $1.00. 


The special study here presented appeals to a well-defined circle 
of knowing ones, but these will find the appeal powerful. The patient 
search and the critical grouping of congruent data which the author 
has embodied in this scholarly treatise call for like patience and close 
attention in the perusal of his work. To the specialist in liturgies. 
the treatise is of very great interest. The traces of the liturgy of the 
Church which are found in the medieval plays will be studied from 
a-different point of view by the student of literature and the church- 
historian. The former will probably terminate his research and his. 
interest with the discovery of the sources from which the materials 
of the texts examined have come. The latter will be struck with the 
observation to what extent the Church has influenced even the formal 
side of a popular diversion in the Middle Ages. Besides, he may find 
valuable traces of liturgical forms in those plays. The author’s paper 
has been written “in support of the theory that the stock plays of the 
early medieval age, which are concerned with Biblical or apocryphal 
subjects, all contain in a more or less pronounced degree the liturgical 
element. The plays were either based directly upon the liturgy and 
taken from it, as were the early Latin plays, or the suggestion for 
their composition and their episodal structure was taken from the 
liturgy of some festival day or from some minor liturgical cycle 
clearly discernible in the breviaries.” The author thinks that he has 
“gathered sufficient material to show more fully and conclusively than 
has hitherto been done that the Judgment (Eschatological) Plays 
belong to the Advent season, the Annunciation and Visitation to 
Advent and Christmas, the Prophetae to Christmas, the Pastores to 
Christmas, Rachel to the Feast of the Innocents, Magi to Epiphany, 
Purification of Mary to Candlemas Day, Christ and the Doctors to 
the First Sunday after Epiphany, the Old Testament Plays to Sep- 
tuagesima and the beginning of Lent, the Ministry Plays to the Lenten 
season, and the Passion Plays to Holy Week. The Planctus is built 
up of Great Sabbath material and Good Friday lessons, the Descensus 
chiefly of Great Sabbath material. The Resurrection Plays belong to 
Easter and its Octave. The Ascension and Pentecost Plays are based 
on services of that season. The Mary Plays are based on material of 
the Mary festival services.” Of the justice of this claim of the author 
we are not prepared to judge. But the reading of this treatise in- 
duces fruitful reflection on the state of the Church and of her teach- 
ings in the Middle Ages. 3D. 


Reviews of books from the Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass.; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass.; George H. Doran Co., New York; and 
the F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus, O., have been reserved till 
next issue. 


